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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LURID DAWN OF LIBERTY IN RUSSIA. 
HE rioting and bloodshed which followed the Czar’s promise 
of a constitutional government to Russia occasion no sur- 
prise among the American press, altho 


edge of present conditions, they felt confident that these manifes- 

tations of satisfaction and delight would soon give place to sullen 

distrust and enlarged and irrepressible demands for greater con- 

cessions. And such was the case; for on November 2 the council 

of workmen's delegates at St. Petersburg exclaimed in comment- 
ing upon the Czar’s proclamation : 





these new disasters appear to be the worst 


“Freedom of meeting, but the meeting 





that have happened in the Empire. Kish- 
ineff has outdone itself and Odessa has out- 
done Kishineff. In Odessa, the despatches 
say, five thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren in the Jewish quarters were sacrificed 
to the fury of the mob; from Nicolaieff, 
Sebastopol, and Kherson, in the Black- 
Sea region, come similar reports of pillage 
and wholesale murder, where bands of 
“patriots” and “loyalists” glutted their 
rage with the blood that the government 
authorities could not or would not keep 
from flowing ; the whole Caucasus is again 
aflame, and widespread disturbances are 
prevented only by the firmest military 
measures ; Finland is in open revolt, and 
the Finnish people hold possession of all 
their principal cities, while throughout 
Poland the flags of rebellion were flown 
immediately upon the receipt of the news 
of the proclamation, and Warsaw was 
again bathed in blood on the very day she 
gained her freedom from martial law. . But 
these disorders appear to be such a natural 
result of racial prejudices and revolution- 
ary spirit when all restraint was removed, 
that not a few of our papers foresaw ina 
general way the events as they came to 
pass, and are still predicting that the Rus- 
sian people have a long, treacherous, and 
hard road to travel before they can expect 
to enjoy in complete security the fruits of 
their desperate struggle for liberty. The 
joy and gratitude which moved the pop- 
ulace in St. Petersburg and other cities to 
march through the streets singing “God 
save the Czar,” and crowd around the 
mounted Cossacks, pat their boots, and 
bid them go home, saying, “ We need you 
no longer ; we are free,” did not deceive these papers ; for, draw- 
ing conclusions from examples in history and an intimate knowl- 
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surrounded by troops; freedom of speech, 
but the censorship remains; freedom of 
learning, but the university occupied by 
troops; inviolability of person, but the 
prisons full; Witte given, but Trepoff re- 
mains; constitution given, but autocracy 
remains ; all given, nothing given.” 





The belief entertained by the American 
press that troubles would surely result was 
not created by any dispute as to the terms 
of the proclamation, for, as the New York 
Tribune remarks, it amounts to “an abdi- 
cation of autocracy ”; nor by any doubt of 
the sincerity of the Czar, for, as the Phila- 
delphia Press points out, the pitiable and 
abject plight of this bewildered ruler makes 
him only too willing to yield up everything 
to save his throne and neck; nor by any 
lack of confidence in the ability of Count 
Witte, altho, says the Salt Lake 7ribune, 
his dual capacity as friend of the people 
and counsellor of the Czar has put upon 
his shoulders “the gravest responsibility 
that has been thrust upon a man in recent 
times.” But the misgivings of the press 
seem to be due to peculiar and discouraging 
conditions existing in Russia. As the New 
York Journal of Commerce says: 

“Without counting the nomad or semi- 
civilized races inhabiting the sparsely 
settled regions, there were at the last cen- 
sus, in 1897, 6,000,000 Finns in Russia, 
9,000,000 Poles, 5,600,000 Lithuanians, and 
11,000,000 Asiatic tribes of various origin 
and different religions. The Germans of 
the Baltic provinces number 1,000,000; 
the Rumanians of New Russia and Bess- 
arabia, 850,000; and the Greeks and Ar- 
menians as many more. The proportion 
of the population returned as Russian 
Slavs is, indeed, a majority, but it amounts 
to only 66 per cent. of the whole.” 


Besides these elements, there are in the population large 
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numbers of Jews whose well-known characteristics have aroused 
the most ferocious enmity against them in the cities where they are 
gathered. But while all these various peoples are inspired by the 
common cause against bureaucratic oppression, their differences in 
race, language, and religion are thought to make unity of purpose 
and action impossible at present; and there is fear that the war- 
ring factions which add to this confusion of nature will keep up 
their fight until at some inopportune moment the Czar or some 
other autocrat might slip into the position recently relinquished, 
with the assistance of the conservative classes, in order to protect 
the nation from chaos and disintegration. Thus the Baltimore 
News remarks: 

“That there is vast doubt and uncertainty still ahead it would be 
folly to deny. Revolution in Russia is not only subject to the vi- 
cissitudes and instability which are characteristic of revolutions in 
general, but is affected by a quality which differentiates it from 
any ordinary political revolution. Civil liberty is what the Czar 











_ LAST OF THE RUSSIAN AUTOCRATS, 
And his son, to whom he may bequeath less power, but more happiness, than 
he has himself enjoyed. 


and Count Witte propose to establish ; but civil liberty is not by 
any means the object in the minds of all those who have been ac- 
tive in bringing about the revolution. Anarchy is the ideal of 
some; Nihilism was long the watchword of many; Socialism is 
the goal aimed at by a large part of all the leaders; and, perhaps 
most serious difficulty of all, the notions entertained by probably 
the great mass of ignorant followers of the leaders are of a vague- 
ness and crudeness—compounded as they are of a sense of eco- 
nomic suffering and a desire for political rights—which we can not 
easily realize.” 

The most encouraging facts which the press see in the critical 
situation are that Count Witte is now in practical control of the 
Government, while the revolutionary forces are showing some tend- 
ency and capacity for organization under the leadership of those 
who are directing the general strike of the workmen on the rail- 
roads and in the factories. Of this strike the Springfield Repudii- 
can says: “It represents the final perfection of the revolutionary 
propagandaefter a generation of confused and muddled agitation.” 
Count Witte is credited with forcing the resignation of Constan- 
tine Petrovitch Pobiedonostseff, Chief Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, and the “Torquemada of Russia,” with dissuading the 
Czar from using his army to suppress the disorders in the disaf- 
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fected districts, and with influencing him to issue his general am- 
nesty to political prisoners. In speaking of this remarkable man, 
now Prime Minister of 
the Czar, yet whose 
popularity continues to 
grow among the people 
in spite of royalistic pre- 
possessions and the fact 
that he chose his wife 





from among the hated 
Jews, the Baltimore 
Vews remarks: 


“It is not the feeble 
Czar, with the grand 
ducal cabal over him, 
that is to be at the head 
of affairs; it is Count 
Witte, who not only is 
the strongest man _ in 
Russia and one of the 
foremost statesmen in 
the -world, but who 
throughout these many 
years of darkness and 
uncertainty has been 


the leading champion of 
liberalism within the ‘The people demand his sacrifice, but the Czar 
governing circles of and Witte feel that they can not spare him just 


at this time. 
Russia.” 














TREPOFF, 


-Se with a strong and trusted man in charge of the Government 
to counteract the influence of the bureaucrats, and with an organiz- 
ation of force and adhesiveness at last among those who are strik- 
ing for liberty, it is believed that the Russian people ought to win 
if they show the courage, patience, and good judgment which the 
crisis requires. This hopeful view of the future is expressed by 
the Washington 77mes, which says: 


“From the first attempt to exercise the new rights there will be 
appeals to prejudice, self-seeking, intrigue, and corruption height- 
ened by all the devices of a rotten court. From the first only a very 
small proportion of the nation’s new citizen-body can possibly 
know how to use the lib- 
erty which at last they 
have wrung from their 
sovereign. It will be 
impossible for many 
years fully to realize all 
the fruits of this mar- 
velous revolution in 
practise. os: % 

“The. great struggle 
of the Russias has, in 
fact, but begun. When 
peace is restored, or 
when new disorders 
plunge her cities again 
into violence and 
rapine, the factions that 
have yielded so much 
will very reasonably 
attempt to recover 
the ground they have 
lost. The ordinary dif- 
ficulties of popular gov- 
ernment that here in 
America weigh at times 


























, POBIEDONOSTSEFF, 
so heavily onthe shoul- Whose resignation does not seem to excite any 
ders of all good citizens widespread regret. 


will in Muscovy weigh 
a hundred times heavier. But in the progress of the nations away 
from one-man rule toward the rule of all men equally, leaders have 
never been lacking and the cause has never permanently lost 
ground. That this may be true of Russia is the hope of all the 
freemen of the world.” 
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SHAKESPEARE RUSSIANIZED. 
—Warren in the Boston Herald. 








SOMETHING'S GOING TO DROP. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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*DONT CLIMB; 
TLL COME DOWN!” 
Baltimore Evening Herald. 


THE EDGE OF THE PRECIPICE. 
—Webster in the Chicago Inter Oceon 
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THE CAPTAIN—« MORE GIL, YOUR MAJESTY” 


“RISE, RUSSIAT” 
—Bush in the New York’ Werid. 
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THE RUSSIAN AGITATOR IS FURNISHED WITH 
PLENTY OF TINDER. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune = Wilder in the Chicago Récofd- Herald. 




















AS THE CARTOONISTS SEE IT. 


RAPID GROWTH OF NEW YORK CITY. 


HE report just published by the State Enumeration Bureau 
of New York of the census taken in June contains some 
avowed surprises even for that part of the press which tries to keep 
best informed on local affairs. According to the official count, 
4,014,304 people live in New York, and 4,052,368 in the rest of the 
State. Zhe World believes that these figures are inaccurate, as the 
enumeration was made in summer, “ when thousands were away.” 
But while the present population of New York city—being 828,620 
greater than that shown by the Federal census of five years ago— 
excites surprise and gratification, the rate of growth indicated by 
these figures is, however, the point most interestingly discussed by 
the press; for by it some trustworthy estimates can be made of the 
future size of the city. By taking this increase, the papers of a 
mathematical turn of mind are figuring out just when New York is 
likely to pass London and assume first rank among the cities of 
the earth. The New York 7zmes compares the size of the two 
cities thus: 


“ London, our only leader, contained at its latest census, that of 
1901, 4,536,541, but ‘ Greater London,’ the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, within a radius of fifteen miles from Charing Cross, contained 
6,581,372. Strike a circle of fifteen miles from the [New York] City 
Hall and you include at least three-quarters of a million of Jersey- 
men, who are as really New-Yorkers, but for the State line be- 
tween us and New Jersey, as are any of the circumambient subur- 
bans of London Londoners. Add that three-quarters of a million, 
and the real population which belongs to New York appears as at 
least an even five millions.” 


The New York Wor/d ventures the rollowing preaictions: 


“ New York grew 37 per cent. in the last decade of the last cen- 
tury. Spurred by the beginnings of rapid transit it bids fair to 
grow 45 per cent. or more in the first decade of the present one. 


At the time of the opening of the Subway, Zhe World, from fig- 
ures then available, estimated that New York should overtake the 
county of London by or before 1912. But... owing to condi- 
tions of business dulness and industrial unemployment in the Brit- 
ish capital, London is less likely than New York to maintain its 
present indicated growth. The chances are that New York will 
pass the county of London before 1910 and that the 700 square 
miles of the English Metropolitan District will long before 1920 
have been passed by an equal area containing New York, Yon- 
kers, and the near-by Jersey cities, which afford the only fair com- 
parison.” 

That New York city will so soon outrank London strikes many 
as a too ambitious hope. But all loyal New-Yorkers earnestly and 
seriously believe that this glorious event can not be much longer 
delayed. The Tribune calculates that within the boundaries of 
the city every six minutes a child is born, every fifty-five seconds a 
train enters and unloads several hundred - passengers, every forty- 
eight minutes a ship arrives from a foreign country or a coast port, 
and every two and two-thirds minutes an immigrant makes his 
home in the city, while every thirteen minutes a man and woman 
marry. And in order to keep abreast with the times, and to pro- 
vide for this growth of its population, New York, as the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle deciares, “ is spreading out "— 

“Bridges and subways are leading to contiguous territory where 
space and air abound and healthful conditions prevail. It would 
be futile to say that the growth in population must stop; but ex- 
pansion is feasible, and is going on at a rate that will provide room 
for the additional millions who in the course of years will flock to 
the country’s great center of civilization.” 

The slow growth of the population of the State as compared 
with that of the city of New York has not escaped the attention of 
the press. Many papers look upon the marked contrast as a new 


illustration of the tendency of the people to move to the cities. In 
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all the characteristically rural counties like Seneca, Steuben, and 
Schoharie, a decrease of population was noted. But these re- 
turns, as The Evening Post points out, fall in with the mid-dec- 
ade census of Massachusetts recently published, “ which indicated 
a rapid city growth, and stagnation in the country districts.” But, 
as The Post further remarks, “the old Eastern States are not alone 
in reporting losses of rural populations.” Iowa has for several 
months been trying to explain the decrease in her population, and 
to devise some means to stop the “drift to the cities.” Many be- 
lieve that her efforts will be futile, as it seems that proportionately 
a smaller number of farmers are now required to supply the coun- 
try with food than was necessary in the days when agriculture was 
carried on in a less scientific manner. The Cleveland Leader, in 
€xplaining present conditions, and making some observations on 
the future, observes: 


“Since the coming of the suburban trolley, rural free delivery, 
and the automobile, the English fashion of maintaining country 
homes has come into vogue among people of large means. There 
has been much talk, as a consequence, of turning back the tide 
which has long flowed into the cities from rural America. In lim- 
ited localities and under favorable conditions there has been a 
marked change in that direction, but when a census is taken ina 
State the difference between urban growth and rural stagnation 
stands out more vividly than ever. The basis of the difference is 
economic. It rests on the relative earning power of country and 
town workers. The producer of food supplies a market which 
widens only in proportion to the growth of the population. The 
manufacturer of clothing, furniture, or articles of luxury caters to 
a demand which has no limits of expansion other than the ability 
of consumers to pay for what they desire.” 





A DEFENSE OF RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT 
BY LABOR UNIONS. 


HAT labor-unions should compel their members to “ soldier,” 
and produce less work than they are capable of, has long 
been regarded “as another evidence of their total depravity ”—as 
a writer states in a new book on “Trade Unionism and Labor 
Problems.” He reminds us, however, that there is another side to 
the matter. “The object and effect of piece wages,” says Prof. 
John R. Commons, who edits the volume, “are greatly to increase 
the speed of the workman, with the result that the higher earnings 
tempt and, through competition, even force the employer to ‘ cut’ 
the piece rates, so that the workman is earning no more by his in- 
tense speed than he did when he took his time.” Professor Com- 
mons continues: 
“The same result is reached on day wages when a foreman ora 
contractor is remunerated according to his success in reducing 


costs. One object of labor organizations is to check this intense 
speed, sometimes by placing an absolute limit on the amount of 


- work permitted to be done.in a given time, sometimes by reducing 


the task, and sometimes by prohibiting piecework, bonus, and task 
systems. This is usually denounced by employers as restriction of 
output, and denied by the unions, but the distinction should clear- 
ly be“miade between the fact of restriction and the justification. 
Advanced as a measure of protection to health and to the older 
men, ssestriction of this kind is, in principle, justifiable, and the 
only question is that of drawing the line between what is a fair 
output and what is excessive. Restriction is also justified as. a 
protective measure in cases where the employer takes advantage 
of increased earning to cut the piece-rate....... 

“The simple question, ‘ Do unions restrict output?’ can not re- 
celve a truthful general answer. Each allegation must be investi- 
gated with reference to all the circumstances, including the atti- 
tude of employers. That this involves technical and detailed 
knowledge of the business . . . should raise a warning to those 
who without such knowledge accept the ex parte statements of the 
parties to this acute and invidious dispute.” : 


Mr. F. S. Halsey, in the same volume, says of piece-work and 
restriction of output: 


“ The piece-work plan has upon its face the appearance of equity 
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and fair dealing. ‘It pays for the work done and in proportion to 
what is done. The industrious are rewarded in accordance with 
their industry,’ etc The universal opposition of labor-unions to it 
is looked upon as another evidence of their total depravity. Of 
course, in so far as the objections of the unions are a reflection of 
the opposition which some of them have to their members doing a 
large amount of work it can not be defended and is not worth dis- 
cussion, but for other reasons and on other grounds their position 
of opposition is impregnablé. Near acquaintance with the system 
shows that it is not what it appears to be. It is in fact a remarka- 
ble illustration of how completely a thing may differ in appearance 
from what it is in reality. It is in appearance a system of rewards, 
but it is in fact a system of punishments, and worse still a system 
of punishments for doing well. 

“As this isa severe arraignment it requires an examination of 
the actual workings of the system. A piece of work has been done 
by day’s-work and it is proposed to change it to piece-work. The 
piece-cost under day’s work is first determined and a somewhat 
similar piece-price is then set and given to the workman. If he 
has had no experience with piece-work, he feels that he can not 
‘make wages’ and objects. He is then told that if he will not 
take it some one else will; in other words, he is compelled to take 
it, and this is the first objection to the plan—it involves compul- 
sion. If this were all that could be said against the system, it 
would not have much weight, but it is nevertheless worth noting. 
Leading is always better than driving, and compulsion is a good 
thing to avoid if possible. 

“No man knows what he can do under an incentive until he has 
tried it. The workman in saying that he can not ‘ make wages’ at 
the piece-prices offered when piece-work is first introduced is en- 
tirely sincere, but he is nevertheless mistaken. All experience 
shows that when the test comes the increase of output under the 
incentive of piece-rates is far beyond what any one—manager or 
workman—would have believed possible. The output mounts up 
and the wages with it, and the employer soon finds that he is pay- 
ing an extravagant rate of daily wages, an extravagant rate being 
understood as a rate materially in excess of what it would be nec- 
essary to pay another workman for doing the same work, he hav- 
ing the first man’s experience before him. ‘The employer submits 
to this for a time, but the wages continue to increase and ultimately 
he is driven to his only recourse—he cuts the piece-price. This is 
an immediate announcement to the workman that the promises of 
piece-work are false. He was told that he would be paid a certain 
rate per piece, but he finds that to be true up to a certain limit 
only. 

The workman, again under compulsion, accepts the new price; 
but unless he is very dull, he has learned a lesson. If he is very 
dull, it may require a second cut to enforce this lesson; and 
this second cut, either on the price of his own work or on that of 
some fellow-workman, is soon forthcoming. The lesson is that if 
he pushes his production to a point which raises his earnings be- 
yond a certain more or less clearly defined limit the direct result 
will be a cut in the piece-price. Perhaps new men come in or the 
old ones are given new work todo—the result is the same. If any 
one is so unwise or so unfortunate as to do a large amount, he is 
at once punished for it by having his rate cut. Such cuts from the 
workman’s standpoint have but one result—he is compelled to 
work harder than before, but he earns no more. This is the result 
of his own efforts to increase his output, and hence it is that I call 
the piece-work system a system of punishment for doing well. 

“ The net result of the system is a somewhat greater output and 
somewhat higher wages than would be obtained with the day’s- 
work system, but there is no spirit of progress. The workmen 
push their earnings as near to the limit as they dare and then stop 
making further effort to increase their output. If one man has 
several pieces of work, on some of which the prices are high while 
on others they are low, he makes out false time-tickets, charging 
time to one job which belongs to another, so as to equalize matters 
and give a fair average and thus take advantage of the high rates 
on some pieces to equalize the low rates on others. The whole 
tendency is to cultivate deceit and antagonism. The piece-work 
plan is, in short, simply a mischief-maker and a discord-breeder.” 


WE are indebted to Professor Troop, of the Chicago University, for the assur- 
ance that Victor Hugo was not a novelist. The peculiar value of this informa- 
tion lies in the fact that it could have been obtained from no other source.— The 
Kansas City Journal. 
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“ INQUIETUDE.” 
— Lovey in the Butte /nter Mountain. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that President 
McCurdy will not enter the lecture field.—7he Chi- 
cago Tribune. 





Ir might be a good plan to select only bachelors 
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EARNING THAT BIG SALARY. 
—Evans in the Cleveland Leader. 





irregularities. — The Washington 





for presidents of the life-insurance companies.— 7he 
Washington Post. 


No charges are made for looking at the outside of 
the life-insurance buildings. Funny that the managers overlooked it.— The Chi- 
cago News. 


“ Hyp: will take the witness stand,” says a New York paper. That’s about 


the only thing he has not already taken.— The Washington Post. 


Ir the Democrats are wise, they will organize an insurance company to get up 
funds for the next Presidential campaign.— 7he Atlanta Journal. 


Ir may be the belief that honesty is the best policy that renders selling any 
other kind such a difficult matter just now.—7he Detroit 
Free Press. 


COMING DOWN. 
— Handy in the Duluth News-Tribune. 


Star. 


It might be a good scheme for in- 
surance companies to follow the ex- 
ample of proprietary-medicine men 
and call on any contented policy-holders to write testimonials and furnish pic- 
tures for publication. — 7he Washington Star. 


THE claim of the big three insurance companies that they could invest a man’s 
savings to better advantage than he could himself has been completely vindicated 
if the proper view of “‘ the advantage” is taken.—7he Detroit Free Press. 


It looks to us as tho the life-insurance agent were the innocent bystander in 
this investigation. Soliciting business at this time must be about as pleasant a 
job as carrying anelephant up sixteen flights of stairs.—7%e 
Chicago News. 





Some of the king grafters of the life-insurance graft swear 
they will never resign. They ought never to be permitted to 
resign. —7he Atlanta Constitution. 


Wuart the New York State Superintendent of Insurance 
knows about resigning is equal at least to what he knewabout 
evidence.— 7 he Detroit Free Press. 


EVIDENTLY some of those insurance officials are deter- 
mined to demonstrate that government control could not make 
matters any worse.— 7he Detroit Free Press. 








Now that the Mutual Life has decided to investigate it- 
self, we may soon have an impartial and disinterested show- 
ing as to what the facts really are, instead of the one-sided 
and prejudiced findings of the State—Zhe Kansas City 
Journal. 


CUNLIFFE, the express robber, says it is difficult for a 
man to be honest on a salary of $65 a month. The life-insur- 
ance investigations indicate that it is difficult for some men 
to be honest ona salary of $65 an hour.— The Washington 








Ir should not be overlooked at this time that so far as the 
McCurdys are concerned they have been consistently leading 


the mutual life—7he Chicago /nter Ocean. sxea 


THE policy-holder who was wise enough to die last year cer- DENDS. 
tainly has the laugh on those who are having to view these 


insurance exposures. 7he Los Angeles Express. 


THERE 1s no question that life insurance is a good thing; the difficulty lies in 
making it as good a thing for the policy-holder as for the director.—7he Wash- 
ington Star. 


THERE are some things for which the life-insurance companies have to be 
thankful. Several of the States have no sessions of the legislature this winter. 
—The Chicago News. 


“A GREAT majority 
of the people are hon- 
est,” says a New York 
paper. Which is equiv- 
alent to saying that the 
majority of the people 
are policy - holders.— 
The Toledo Blade. 














EVEN more interest- 
ing than the question as 
to what McCurdy did 
to earn his salary is 
the question as to what 
the. State Insurance 
Superintendent did to 
earn his.— 7he Chicago 
News. 


Joun D. Rocke- 
FELLER may be temp- 
ted to ask his biograph- 
ers to give him some 
credit for not figuring 
more prominently in 
these life - insurance 








WORSE THAN EXPOSURE. 


What the finger of fate points to! 
—Scott in the Denver News. 


—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 


LIGHTER SIDE OF A SERIOUS SUBJECT. 


Post. 


A LIFE INSURANCE ACTUARY 
IN HIS GREAT ACT OF “ ESTIMA- 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ 


Now that President McCurdy has appointed a committee 
of three directors to investigate its affairs we may confidently 
expect to be surprised almost any day when we find out what 
a really good company the Mutual is.—7%e Detroit Free 
Press. 


DIVI- 


Ir is a little astonishing that the Enterprise Bank, of Allegheny, has not fol- 
lowed the example of the life-insurance managers and presented the claim that 
they gave that $600,000 to politicians “to save the country from Bryan.”—7he 
Washington Post. 





THE Sultan of Turkey 
says he would rather 
perish than surrender 
control of the finances 
of Macedonia. Talks 
like a life insurance 
president.— The Wash- 
ington Post. 


WE are about willing 
to accept John A. Mc- 
Call’s assertion that he 
is a poor man, now that 
he explains how he has 
invested all his savings 
in life insurance.— The 
Washington Post. — i m7) ‘Me 
" ~ R - == iif] rh ; ith i tail 

ANOTHER difference Sh lot HA 
between the methods = re 
of McCurdy and those 
of Cunliffe, who robbed 
an express company, is 
that the express com- 
pany got its money 














EVERYBODY WORKS UNCLE. 


back while there is no 
hope for the policy- 
holders.— The Topeka 
State Journal. 


THE Nurse—‘“ The President thinks you ought to 
take these two in charge, also. 
—Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journad. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE ARMY. 


HE novel published a little over a year ago in which a Ger- 
man Jieutenant vividly describes the life of a German army 
post, bringing in stories of drunkenness, bribery, gambling, and 
immorality, is distinctly recalled by many American journals in 
view of the unpleasant revelations growing out of the Taggart di- 
vorce scandal at Wooster, Ohio. While the editorial writers are 
emphatic in the denial that the case is symptomatic of social con- 
ditions at any of the army posts of the United States, they admit 
that the situation at Wooster was similar to those described in “ A 
Little Garrison.” The Taggart case has occupied the attention of 
the public for many weeks, but a good many journals, especially 
those in the East, have taken little notice of its progress because, 
as the Boston Hera/d intimates, its details are not fit to print. 
This case, however, raises in many minds the question whether our 
army is becoming demoralized with drunkenness and dissipation. 
“In the Taggart case,” insists the Indianapolis Vews, “the army 
is not on trial. It can not be tarnished by the unworthiness of a 
few people who have been and are connected with it,” and the Mil- 
waukee Setine/ thinks the Government should extend its house- 
cleaning to the army. Heretofore, remarks the Chicago Mews, 
American army officers have borne a high reputation for sobriety, 
and “if there are any drunkards or debauchees among them, let 
them be found out and dismissed from the service.” 

In an editorial entitled “ What Is the Matter with the Army?” 
the Boston 7ranscripft declares that it is suffering from “ tropical- 
ization ” and “ politicalization ” and it proceeds to give this pretty 
dark picture: 


“Things are not as they ought to be in the army, not as they 
have been. Which does not mean, as many good people are pres- 
ently going to maintain, that the officers are all drinking cham- 
pagne. You can drink very little champagne on a second lieuten- 
ant’s salary of fourteen hundred or a captain’s salary of eighteen 
hundred. Few people are going to stop to think that the cham- 
pagne which the court proceedings depict as frothing in a fragrant 
surge about the Taggarts was purchased out of a private income 
of fifty thousand a year. Yet there is far more drinking and 
carousing in the army than there ought to be. There are more 
men too fat from beer and too short-winded from cigarettes than 
there ought to be. We don’t expect a soldier to keep himself on 
the regimen of a training athlete, but the nation maintains him to 
be in ‘fighting trim,’ to be ready to march and endure hardship. 
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CuHorus—* There is no South, there is no North, there is no East or West.” 
—Reynolds in the Tacoma Ledger. 
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“The morale of our army is not what it was, not what it ought 
to be. The more than human or perhaps scarcely human reform 
organizations which are now reported to be preparing to deluge 
the Government with protests against conditions in the army 
should not expect too much of mere human men; still, things are 
not as they should be in the army. Some of the causes of the 
lowering of morale were not, are not, preventable. The Spanish 
War very nearly destroyed the old army, and with it the old tradi- 
tions, for these traditions descend by word of mouth; and when 
after the war the army was trebled in size and few of the old offi- 
cers were left in active service, the new officers did not learn the 
old traditions. This was not preventable. The tropicalization of 
the army was not, is not preventable. In the tropics our men were 
exposed to that weakening of the moral fiber characteristic of the 
tropics. They met people of lower civilizations, not so much im- 
moral as non-moral....... 

“The army is slowly regenerating. itself from politicalization, 
slowly recovering its equilibrium. The best way to secure reform 
in the army will be to leave it to itself. If a host of reformers 
succeed in getting Congress to interfere in its affairs it will only 
make worse a state of affairs due to previous interference. Civil- 
ian interference has been the cause of the chief and preventable 
ill. The army itself will carry on a far more effective and radical 
purging and regeneration than any civilian commission ever would. 
With all his faults, the army man is prouder of his uniform than 
any of the rest of us are, and the good men in the army do not wish 
to see that uniform disgraced by men unworthy to wear it.” 


Gen. Nelson A. Miles, whose long period of service qualifies 
him to judge of the social ideals among the army officers, is quoted 
in the Boston Hera/d as saying : 


“The army has been called a place of eternal adieus. It is one 
of the hardships of the service that officers must hold themselves 
in readiness to move from post to post as the service may demand. 
This transitory state of living compels an army officer to rely for 
social comfort very largely upon his own family, and therefore the 
domestic ties of an army officer are almost invariably much more 
firmly knit than those of a civilian. I speak from experience and 
observation. ...... 

“Gambling and drinking are not characteristic features of the 
army Officer’s life, whatever impression this divorce case of which 
you speak may convey. There are certain ideals inculcated in an 
officer’s education which are against such indulgences. An officer 
is expected to lead the life of a gentleman; he is restrained by 
army regulations, and unless he is willing to wreck his entire career 
he will be governed by the ideals which obtain among his fellow- 
officers.” 
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AT LAST THE OLD FLAG IS DOWN. 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 
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NEW TROUBLES BREWING WITH CHINA. 


‘THAT the ill-will existing in China for the United States, as 

shown by repeated acts of insult and injury perpetrated 
against American citizens, has created a situation that can not 
continue much longer without jeopardizing the friendly relations 
between the two nations, is a belief that now seems to be generally 
entertained by the press of this country. The assault upon Rear- 
Admiral Charles J. Train, commander-in-chief of the American 
Asiatic squadron, and 
his son Lieut. Charles 
R. Train, by a mob of 
Chinese peasants dis- 
playing unmistakable 
signs of race prejudice ; 
the continuance and 
spread of the boycott 
against American goods 
in spite of the imperial 
edict issued against it; 
the project formed with 
the cognizance of the 
Chinese Legation at 
Washington to sue the 
United States before 
The Hague Tribunal to 
recover damages for al- 
leged unlawful 
sion of Chinese citizens 
_ from American soil; 
POR ty 5. Be Senky, Se the reluctance shown 
by the Chinese Govern- 
ment officials to enter 
into any new treaty with 
the United States which 
does not provide for free access of all Chinese citizens at least into 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands; and finally the murder of five 
American missionaries by Chinese fanatics at Lienchow, are recent 
events of a startling nature which have occurred so closely together 
that they appear to many to be a series of hostile acts inspired by 
one and the same spirit, and occurring on an ascending scale of 
enormity that gives them their greatest effect and might provoke 
the United States beyond endurance. 

In fact, many papers think that things have reached such a stage 
that the wisest statesmanship and most cautious diplomacy must 
be exercised if very serious consequences are to be avoided. The 
unfortunate and dangerous state of affairs is looked upon as all 
the more alarming for the reason that the Empress seems to be 
practically unable, and the Governors of many provinces avowedly 
unwilling, to punish the wrongdoers and prevent a repetition of 
their offenses. Thus, altho the central Government has made 
earnest effort to suppress the boycott, and last December issued a 
proclamation providing heavy penalties for all who discriminated 
against this country, yet Zhe Journal of Commerce on the first of 
this month said: 


exclu- 











REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES JACKSON TRAIN, 

Attacked by a Chinese mob for slightly 
wounding a Chinese woman by a stray shot, 
while hunting pheasants near Nanking. 


“Cables received by American houses doing business in South 
China [say] that the boycott on American goods not only con- 
tinues in Canton and some interior ports, but is assuming a more 
aggressive and dangerous character.” 

The boycott, as Zhe Journal of Commerce shows further on, is 
either winked at or openly encouraged by the rulers of all the 
provinces where its progress has been most marked among the 
people. And with the exception of the massacre of the mission- 
aries, the conduct of the official classes in connection with all other 
unfortunate occurrences seems to be of the same cloth as their con- 
duct in the boycott cases. Thus the correspondent of the Balti- 
more American, in speaking of the assault on Admiral Train, says: 


“ An alarming feature of the reports from Nanking is the atti- 
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tude of the Chinese authorities, who are represented as having up- 
held the mob’s action in attacking Admiral Train and capturing 
his son. Had either Admiral Train or Lieutenant Train been 
placed under arrest by the authorities for the accidental shooting 
of a native this phase of the affair would not be regarded as seri- 
ous, but the consent of the Chinese officials to the ruling of a mob 
is likely to be a chief cause. of complaint by this Government to 
China.” 


Of course there is every probability, as the Brooklyn Zimes ob- 
serves, “that diplomacy will be brought into play at once to 
smooth out the unpleasant wrinkles of the situation.” But never- 
theless many papers consider that the incident is “deplorable and 
unfortunate owing to the somewhat strained relations between the 
two countries.” The Pittsburg Post thinks that “the temper of 
the Chinese people toward us was unpleasantly exhibited in the 
attack.” The Hartford Courant holds this same opinion and 
says: 

“In the case of Admiral Train it is plain that the anti-Ameri- 
can feeling, which has been assiduously cultivated in China, was 
what moved the ignorant and ugly natives. It has threatened 
other Americans over there. Admiral Train is one of the most 
genial and good-natured men to be found. Nobody could take 


offense at him personally, and, when the Chinese started for him, 
it was for some larger reason than anything personal.” 


Many also believe that the scheme to collect damages from the 
United States for the exclusion of Chinese citizens from American 
soil in alleged violation of treaty obligation was devised with offi- 
cial sanction as an act of retaliation and to increase the friction 
between China and the United States; for, as the New York 777- 
une shows, there seems to be no merit to the Chinese claims, as 
the highest authorities of this and other countries have decided 
that the right to exclude foreigners is “ inherent in every indepen- 

















‘“WHERE THE DAWN COMES UP LIKE THUNDER OUT OF CHINA, ’CROSS THE 
BAY,”—KIPLING. 


— Hager in the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer. 


dent sovereignty.” The facts upon which this interesting case are 


said to be based, as related by the Hartford Courant, are as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


“In 1868 this country made a treaty with China that is known as 
the Burlingame treaty. The Burlingame treaty placed no restric- 
tions upon Chinese emigration to this country. The treaty of 1880 
with China placed restrictions upon the immigration of Chinese 
laborers, but did not exclude them altogether, and it also guaran- 
teed to Chinese laborers in this country all the most-favored-nation 
rights and privileges. In 1888, however, and under this treaty, 
our Congress passed a law forbidding all Chinese laborers who 
had left this country from returning to it. China protested against 
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this law at the time, and on this account it is said that the Chinese 
hold this law to be ‘ a domestic law and not an international con- 
tract.’ They hold further, so it is reported, that the congressional 
act of 1888 made void the treaty of 1880, presumably because the 
act was in disregard of the terms of the treaty. In 1894 a new 
treaty between this country and China recognized the right‘of both 
countries to exclude citizens or subjects of the other, but this 
treaty of 1894 lapsed a year ago and all efforts to negotiate a new 
treaty to take its place have thus far failed. The argument 
ascribed to China upon this basis is that the treaty of 1880 was 
vacated by our disregard of it, and that the treaty of 1894 has 
lapsed, and that therefore the Burlingame treaty of 1868 is the only 
existing contract between the two countries. Under this construc- 
tion the Chinese Legation is receiving statements from hundreds of 
Chinamen deported from this country, expressing their consequent 
financial loss and personal suffering in cash terms, averaging 
about $1,000 each; and it is upon the sum total of these claims 
that China intends, so the report goes, to ask this country to set- 
tle with her, or, in lieu of that, to join with her in submitting the 
question to the decision of the tribunal at The Hague.” 





INSURANCE ‘“*NEWS” DESPATCHES. 


HE disclosure of the methods used to secure the publication 
throughout the country of “doctored” accounts of the evi- 
dence brought out against the officials of certain insurance com- 
panies in the investigation conducted before the New York legis- 
lative committee seems to have served to intensify popular in- 
dignation and to give to the public and the press generally a new 
opportunity to vent their rage against the persons guilty of the in- 
Some of the specific facts of the case, as shown 
by the testimony of the manager of the literary bureau of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York, are that, since the in- 
vestigation began, that company has spent $11,753 to buy the nec- 
essary space in about one hundred newspapers in various parts of 
the country to publish in the form of telegraphic news six de- 
spatches of an average of two hundred and fifty words that made 
it appear that President McCurdy and other witnesses examined 
made “a distinctly favorable impression” for themselves and the 
company, by what they said and did at the investigation. The 
twisting of the truth in these paid news accounts was slight. It 
was emphatically denied that any editorial space was bought. The 
“favorable impression ” which they created was secured by giving 
prominence to certain facts that shed a light upon the acts of the 
offending officials altogether different from that which illuminated 
the regular accounts of the Associated Press reports. But the col- 
or thereby given was unmistakable when attention was brought to 
the matter; and as the people must depend almost entirely upon 
the newspapers to learn what goes on in the world, and as the 
newspapers as a rule are extremely jealous of their honor, the out- 
cry has been general against this insidious practise of buying space 
in news columns, and using it in an underhanded way for advertis- 
ing purposes. We have been unable to find any paper that even 
suggests an approval of it. 

Newspapers of course are conceded the right to print what they 
desire in the way of advertisement, provided that in so doing they 
do not violate the laws or public opinion. Thus the Chicago 
Chronicle says : 


surance outrage. 


“ Newspaper advertising has always been a recognized, legiti- 
mate, and entirely honorable method of promoting business. To 
sell space for informing the public about various facts and condi- 
tions of different business ventures is one of the open, undisguised 
aims of the newspaper. At what rate the space is paid for can 
not possibly concern anybody but the newspaper and the men who 
pay. The newspapers openly and avowedly offer to all alike the 
means of informing the world of the particulars of the business 
they wish to carry on. Whether what the advertiser says is al- 
ways precisely accurate the newspapers have no better means of 
knowing than have the readers. What they vouch for is only that 
the matter is Arima facie reputable. It is all an open, undisguised, 
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thoroughly understood business transaction. Every advertiser 


‘steps into the open’ at once.” 


But the offense charged against the papers which received money 
from the Mutual for printing, strictly as news, at an average of one 
dollar a line, a statement which they knew was not the whole or the 
exact truth, is something entirely different from the practise which 
The Chronicle defends. From the testimony adduced at the inves- 
tigation it appears that neither the advertiser nor the paper that 
was used “stepped into the open.” All tracks were concealed. 
Hence the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger asserts that, altho “very 
wide latitude ” is allowed in advertising, “ the printing of advertise- 
ments as news approaches very closely to the reptilian line.” The 
Richmond 7imes-Dispatch declares that “it is the greatest sin 
which a newspaper can commit.” And to the same effect the New 
York Herald says: 


“The publication, for any price, of advertisements as ‘ reading 
matter’ is a gross deception of the public, which no newspaper of 
reputation should permit. It is downright dishonesty, sailing un- 
der false colors, and a cheating of the public. Especially wrong 
is it in connection with this investigatian which concerns the fu- 
ture financial welfare of millions of policy-holders, many of them 
widows and orphans, or men and women who have suffered pinch- 
ing economies to meet premium payments. It seems incredible 
that the testimony is true; that there must be some explanation 
that shall be a denial of it by the newspapers involved. To use a 
vulgar, but expressive term, it is‘ up to’ them to show that they 
have not knowingly betrayed the public at a dollar a line from the 
insurance companies.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE Panama Canal seems to us pretty well locked as it is.— The Washington 
Times. 


Isn't Addicks nearly dead enough to be entitled toa niche in the Hall of Fame? 
—The Chicago Tribune. 


WHEN the South declared itself unanimously for Roosevelt it understood he 
was not going to run again.— 7he Chicago News. 


YALE University is to have a ton of fossils. Whether for the faculty or for the 
museum is not announced.— The Atlanta Journal. 


Ir President Roosevelt succeeds in eliminating brutality from football, he 
might then attack the college yell.— The Toledo Blade. 


Is the cause of education in America backsliding? Some prominent universi- 
ties failed even to score Saturday.— The Chicago News. 


UNLESS we preserve our forests, what is to become of the other leaders of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s party when reform sets in ?— Zhe Detroit News. 


To show that it was sincere in its welcome Tokyo did not present Togo witha 
house on his official return from the war.— The Chicago News. 


Mayor DUNNE says pedestrians are entitled to the right of way in Chicago. 
All that now remains for them to do is to get it.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 


ADMIRAL ALEXEIEFF’S prophecy that the Russian fleet wou!d sail into Yoko- 
hama has been fulfilled. Admiral Togo sailed it inon Monday.—7he Detroit 
Journal. . 


ACCORDING to William Allen White an “ominous quiet” prevailsin Kansas. 
Nothing so serious as this has ever been the matter with Kansas before.— 7he 
Chicago Tribune. 


Even the Portland Oregonian is sometimes unkind. For instance, when it 
says that a speech by Mr. Fairbanks is an amiable noise in the air without any 
particular meaning.— 7he Hartford Courant. 


Why does the Post-office Department go all the Way to California to break up 
a guessing contest when the Weather Bureau is doing business right under its 
nose in Washington ?— The Kansas City Journal. 


Ir is stated that Ambassador Reid has hired an earl’sson asa butler. Mr. 
Reid is too thoroughly American to hold a man’s past against him, if he is try- 
ing to do the right thing and live it down.— The Washington Post. 


In Philadelphia recently there were ninety-four applicants for the two munici- 
pal clerkships which paid smal! salaries. Perhaps the apnlirants believed all 
they had seen in print concerning graft.- Zhe Chicago Record-Herald, 


CONFRONTED with a national debt of $1,250.000.000 and an annual interest 
charge of $75,000,000, the Mikado must be strongly tempted to start a life-insur- 
ance company and get himself elected president of it— The Washington Post. 


Mr. ROCKFELLER has advised young men to turn their thoughts to higher 
things than money, which is not all there is in the world. If the young men will 
look after the higher things, Mr. Rookefeller will look after the money.— Punch. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 

THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF LITERATURE 
4 UTHORSHIP and publishing—the whole business of pro- 

ducing contemporaneous literature—has for the moment a 
decidedly commercial squint.” This statement in the “ Confessions 
of a Publisher,” serves as the text for a magazine article from the 
able pen of another publisher, Mr. Henry Holt. Mr. Walter Page, 
the reputed author of 
the “Confessions,” 
placed the responsibil- 
ity for the conditions 
he described at least as 
much with the author as 
with the publisher. Mr. 
Holt lays even more 
stress upon the perni- 
cious influence of the 
literary agent Both 
writers discuss only the 
publication of books of 
literature from living 


“- 6 


writers — “ ‘miscellane- 
ous books,’ as we call 
them in the trade, as 
distinct from technical 
books on the one hand, 


and established classics 








on the other.” The 


MR. HENRY HOLT. 


A publisher who holds the literary agent 
responsible for the disappearance, to a great 
extent, of the old-time personal relations between 
author and publisher. 


ideal of the literary 
agent, says Mr. Holt, 
is “that an author shall 
never. see a_ publisher, 





and that an author’s 
books shall be scattered among those who will bid highest.”. The 
old and, according to Mr. Holt, the better ideal is that friendship 


° ° %e ° 
and confidence should exist between author and publisher, since 


“it is a personal service that the publisher does for the.author, and 
almost as personal a service as the physician for his patient or 
the lawyer for his client.” The latter words he quotes from “ The 
Confessions.” Among the first things the literary agent set him- 
self to do, in London at least, says Mr. Holt, was to break down 
the old relation between authors and publishers, and to make the 
connection mainly a question of which publisher would bid highest. 
We read durther (in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, November) : 

“* Business methods’ being introduced, and most of the authors 
who had before been attached—in a double sense—to their respec- 
tive publishers, being put up to the highest bidder, bidding began 


with a vengeance. . . . Young houses thought that they could gain 

, standing, whether they gained money or not, by getting authors 

; of standing; old houses would often‘ see’ the bids, even at a loss, 

rather than let their authors go; and a few ambitious and perhaps 

. unfriendly rivals would bid beyond all reason, to spite each other. 

Royalties and payments in advance of them rose wildly. The 

American agents were of course in the game for English authors, 

and the fashion spread to our own. I have just been: told, relia- 

“i bly, I believe, that one American house pays an author five thou- 

sand dollars a year whether he writes or not, and pays him in ad- 

dition a royalty of 20 per cent. on all he does write. Now the 

: publishers who have kept sane, if there are any, know that there is 

no profit in paying a 20-per-cent. royalty before a book has sold 

. from ten to twenty thousand copies, not to speak of a five-thou- 

" sand-dollar bonus, representing a royalty of 20 per cent. on nearly 
seventeen thousand more. ...... 

“ The state of affairs I have described does not look like one of 

. stable equilibrium. The golden goose was found for the author— 

a whole flock of golden geese; and of course they were killed. 

The number of books that authors could produce was limited, the 

‘l capacity to publish them was practically unlimited. The bidders 





who had failed to get ‘ the next book,’ and perhaps the bidder who 
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succeeded, came up smiling for the book after the next, and so 
popular authors were sold three or four unwritten books deep, no- 
body knowing what he was buying, nobody knowing what he was 
selling : for successful authors often write unsucgessful books; and 
they never wrote so many unsuccessful ones before. And yet I 
have been told that the money in these mad trades was often paid 
in advance of composition.” 


Another factor.in the commercialization of literature, Mr. Holt 
tells us, is to be found in the fallacy of overadvertising. “It would 
appear,” he says, “that the wide advertising lately indulged in by 
the publishers is in imitation of methods which, tho very success- 
ful regarding some other utilities, are falsely reasoned regarding 
books.” This because “it takes longer than most books live to 
advertise into a paying reputation even a shoe or a soap—or any 
other thing which everybody wants; and the few books that do live 
that long are those that do not need advertising at all.” Yet an- 
other influence in the commercialization of American literature was 
the passage of the International Copyright Law. We read: 


“One unquestionable result of that law was that, instead of 
mainly relying on English fiction as before, America ‘ found her- 
self’: within a decade after the passage of the law, American nov- 
els reached enormous sales. . . . Alot of adventurers, including 
established men of adventurous disposition, were led to think they 
had found still another Eldorado, and they began a competition 
fiercer than ever before dreamed of, in advertising, drumming, dis- 
counts, credits, royalties, and advances to authors. . . . Hardly 
any houses escaped the infection of these things. The most digni- 
fied and conservative were forced into some of the antics of the 
most reckless: unless they performed them, authors thought that 
they lacked enterprise, and went to those whose ‘ enterprise.’ was 
beyond all question. 

“It need hardly be said that when the new raw country ‘ found 
itself’ in literature, the literature was of a corresponding kind. As 
far as selling power was concerned, the center of literary produc- 
tion moved to the center of population, away from the:coast, which 
had been more directly under the influence of the culture-accumu- 
lated in the older world. At first the stir-created by the enormous 
sales, acting under the 
‘ Laws of Imitation,’ set 
many people® reading, 
if only out of curiosity, 
books’ to which they 
would not ordinarily 
have condescended ; 
and made the larger in- 
discriminating hosts 
confine themselves to 
these books, to the loss 
of their old chance of 
occasionally lighting on 
better ones. When 
booming was at its 
height, a retailer told 
me, ‘My customers 
come in and ask, 
“What’s the seller?” 
and take it.’ All this 
has made it more and 
more difficult to get 
books that. are not 
‘sellers’ fairly before 
the public, without an 
amount of advertising, Editor of The World’s Work. He states 
drumming, discounts, that “the whole business of producing contem- 
and credits, that makes __ poraneous literature has for the moment a de- 
them unprofitable : or cidedly commercial squint.” 
even, with all those 
risks, to sell them in profitable numbers. Literature, in fact, is 
(as Dr. Holmes would perhaps have condescended to say) crowded 
into the cellar, and, in all seriousness, its situation is dark enough 
to justify the pun.” 








MR. WALTER PAGE. 


The increased number of authors, says Mr. Holt, led to an in- 
creased number of great “sellers”; but 


“ The population and the total number of books read did not keep 
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pace with the increase of authors: therefore, as the total sales had 
to be divided among an increased number of writers, the sale of 
each particular book began to diminish. The diminution appears 
to have been increased by a falling-off in the fiction-reading habit, 
—or at least the habit of reading such fiction. The total result 
was lately indicated to me by a publisher who issues as many ‘ sell- 
ers’ as anybody, in the remark that: ‘ Lately, the hundred-thou- 
sand-men have had to put up with sales of twenty-five thousand.’” 


Mr. Holt sees some hope, however, in the fact that now there 
is faintly visible a tendency to inquire regarding a book,“ Is it a 
seller?” and to avoid it if it is. 





RELATION OF ART TO REASON AND 
MORALS. 


NE of the questions which seem perennially coming up and 
seeking an answer is that concerning the relations of art to 

the other interests of life. The famous lecture of Whistler called 
“Ten O'clock,” in which he enunciated his doctrines concerning 
art, has had so widespread an influence that 
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itself with answers as to what “direct acceptable contribution it 
makes to the highest good,” “ what sacrifices, if any, it imposes,” 
and ‘what indirect influence it exerts on other activities.” On the 
other hand, the author sufficiently justifies the claim of art to live 
its own untrammeled life. This justification is iargely to be found, 
he says, in its innocence. “Ifa practise can point toits innocence, 
if it can absolve itself from concern for a world with which it does 
not interfere, it has justified itself to those who love it, tho it may 
not yet have recommended itself to those who do not.” Continu- 
ing he remarks: 


“ Now art, more than any other considerable pursuit, more even 
than speculation, is abstract and inconsequential. Born of sus- 
pended attention, it ends in itself. It encourages sensuous ab- 
straction, and nothing concerns it less than to influence the world. 
Nor does it really do so in a notable degree. Social changes do 
not reach artistic expression until after their momentum is ac- 
quired and their other collateral effects are fully predetermined. 
Scarcely is a school of art established, giving expression to pre- 
vailing sentiment, when this sentiment changes and makes that 
style seem empty and ridiculous. ...... 








the doctrine of the irresponsibility of art has 
become almost an accepted commonplace. 
Art in that master’s phrase is a “ tricksy 
jade” living for herself alone, when and where 
she will. She acknowledges no relation to 
any other domain of human interest such as 
morals, or religion, or politics; neither accept- 
ing anything from them nor contributing any- 
thing to them. This view, most apt to be 
found among the artists themselves, is spread- 
ing under their influence beyond their bound- 
ary, and finds some acceptance by the lay 
mind. Such, however, is not the position 
taken by Prof. George Santayana in his book 
called “Reason in Art,” the volume forming 
Part IV. of his philosophical system em- 
bodied in a work called “ The Life of Reason.” 
The only justification which art, in his view, 
can claim for itself is in its absorption in the 
life of reason, where it finds a legitimate place 





“In the individual, also, art registers pas- 
sions without stimulating them; on the con- 
trary, in stopping to depict them it steals 
away their life; and whatever interest and 
delight it transfers to their expression it sub- 
tracts from their vital energy. This appears 
unmistakably in erotic and in religious art. 
Tho the artist’s avowed purpose here be to 
arouse a practical impulse, he fails in so far 
as he is an artist in truth; for he then will 
seek to move the given passions only through 
beauty, but beauty is a rival object of passion 
in itself. Lascivious and pious works, when 
beauty has touched them, cease to give out 
what is wilful and disquieting in their subject 
and become altogether intellectual and sub- 
lime. There is a high breathlessness about 
beauty that cancels lust and superstition. 
The artist, in taking the latter for his theme, 
renders them innocent and interesting, be- 
cause he looks at them from above, compos- 
ing their attitudes and surroundings harmon- 
iously, and makes them food for the mind.” 











and prunes itself of extravagant pretensions. 
In the effort to rationalize all life, he says the 


Courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


PROF. GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
Art, he declares, must find its level in the 


In the judgment of art, however, from the 
mere fact that the truest art has rationalized 


same problem is presented to art as to religion _ world and vindicate its function in the human __ itself, there can not be a banishment of moral 


4 a : Ith. 
and science, and the question to be asked is, °°™™monwe't 


“ How far extant art is a benefit to mankind, and how far perhaps 
a'vice ora burden?” He says: 


“ Thatart is rima facie and in itself a good can not be doubted. 
It isa spontaneous activity,and that settles the question. Yet the 
function of ethics is precisely to revise Jrima-facie judgments of 
this kind and to fix the ultimate resultant of all given interests, in 
so far as they can be combined. In the actual disarray of human 
life and desire, wisdom consists in knowing what goods to sacrifice 
and what simples to pour into the supreme mixture. The extent 
to which esthetic values are allowed to color the resultant or high- 
est good is a point of great theoretic importance, not only for art, 
but for general philosophy. If art is excluded altogether or given 
ohly a trivial rdle, perhaps, as a necessary relaxation, we feel at 
once that a philosophy-so judging human arts is ascetic or post- 
rational. It pretends to guide life from above and from without; 
it has discredited human nature and mortal interests, and has 
thereby undermined itself, since it is at best but a partial expres- 
sion of that humanity which it strives to transcend. If, on the con- 
trary, art is prized as something supreme and irresponsible, if the 
poetic and mystic glow which it may bring seems its own complete 
justification, then philosophy is evidently still prerational or, rath- 
er, non-existent; for the beasts that listened to Orpheus belonged 
to this school.” 


Art, the author declares, must find its level in the world and vin- 
~dicate its function in the human commonwealth. Our apology for 
art and our proof that it belongs to the Life of Reason must concern 


considerations. To quote: 


“To criticize art on moral grounds is to pay it a high compli- 
ment by assuming that it aims to be adequate, and is addressed to 
a comprehensive mind. The only way in which art could disallow 
such criticism would be to protest its irresponsible infancy, and 
admit that it was a more or less amiable blatancy in individuals, or 
not artatall. Young animals often gambol in a delightful fash- 
ion, and men also may, tho hardly when they intend to do so. 
Sportive self-expression can be prized because human nature con- 
tains a certain elasticity and margin for experiment, in which waste 
activity is inevitable and may be precious; for this license may 
lead, amid a thousand failures, to some real discovery and advance. 
Art, like life, should be free, since both are experimental. But it 
is one thing to make room for genius and to respect the sudden 
madness of poets through which, possibly, some god may speak, 
and it is quite another not to judge the result by rational stand- 
ards. Theearth’s bowels are full of all sorts of rumblings ; which 
of the oracles drawn thence is true can be judged only by the light 
of day. If an artist’s inspiration has been happy, it has been so 
because his work can sweeten or ennoble the mind and because its 
total effect will be beneficent. Art being a part of life, the criti- 
cism of art is a part of morals.” 


Some Mathematical Verse.—A curious poetical tribute 
—composed by a French mathematician—to Archimedes, is re- 
called by Zhe Academy (London). The calculation of the numeri- 
cal ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter is ascribed 
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to tu.s Greek geometer, ana this ratio, carried out to thirty places 
of decimals, is 3.141592653589793238462643383279. Each of the 
thirty-one words in the quatrain composed by the Frenchman con- 
tains the number of letters corresponding with the successive num- 
bers in the numerical expression; as follows: 

Shia FS 9 2 «6 Seri Se 
Que j'aime a faire apprendre un nombre utile aux sages 

8 9 7 9 

Immortel Archiméde, artiste ingénieur ! 

2° 3 8 4 6 z--6 
Qui de ton jugement peut priser la valeur? 

— Ss 3 8 : ks a 9 
Pour moi ton probléme eut de pareils avantages. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung adds the following similar effort from 
a German poet and geometrician : 


Se eer Wee See 9 2 6 5 
Dir, o Held, o alter Philosoph, Du Riesen-Genie ! 
8 9 7 
Wie viele Tausende bewundern Geister, 


9 FB 8 

himmlisch wie Du und géttlich ! 
4 6 2 6 

Noch reiner in Aeonen 


ae See 8 
wird das uns strahlen, 
3 2 


wie im lichten Morgenrot! 


The literal translation of the French verses is: “How I love to 
teach a number useful to the wise, immortal Archimedes, artist- 
engineer! Who can appraise the worth of thy judgment? For 
me thy problem had equal advantages.” That of the German 
effort is: “To thee, O hero, O old philosopher, O giant genius! 
How many thousand souls wonder, heaven- 
ly as thou and divine! Yet clearer in the 
ages will that stream on us than in the 
luminous dawn!” It can not be said that 
either of these is particularly clear, but 
considering the limitations of their compo- 
sition they are certainly remarkable. Who 
will do as well in English? 





ART VERSUS THE PICTURE. 


“ 


ALF unconsciously as yet, the truth 

that the picture is not the highest 
form of art, is not indeed art at all, is 
being borne in upon us.” 
tic assertion is advanced by Miss Martha 
S. Bensley, who regards the portable pic- 
ture as a thing essentially meretricious 
from the widest artistic viewpoint—a “ frag- 
mentary survival,” she declares, to be con- 
demned in the same category with over- 
elaboration in dress and useless ornamen- 
tation in architecture. She recognizes that 
the picture, by our day and race, has been 
allotted the apex of the artistic pyramid, 
and forced to pose as the apotheosis of the 
graphic arts. “The existence of a pic- 
ture,” she continues, “is no longer due to 
the accidental disintegration of a decora- 
tion; it is no longer known as a frag- 
ment of a larger thing, but is supposed to be a complete pro- 
duction in itself with a large field of influence specially assigned to 
it, and is become the very staple of artistic orthodoxy ; the icon of 
the uplifted household in our civilization.” But this position into 
which we have forced the picture, says Miss Bensley (writing in 
the New York /udependent), is untenable. 


This iconoclas- 


indeed art at all.” 


She has only scorn for 
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MISS MARTHA S, BENSLEY. 


From a painting by herself. “ The picture,” she 
asserts, “is not the highest form of art; is not 
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“an attempted decoration which can be carried about like a sauce- 
pan.” 

The impulse which desires decoration for the dwelling, as Miss 
Bensley admits, is a legitimate one; and she sees no reason to be- 
lieve that there would ever have been a departure from the paths 
of artistic righteousness had it not been for “ our marauding North- 


ern ancestors.” Thus: 


“From the time when they were armed with sword and bow, till 
now when their weapon is the groaning purse, these people of the 
North have descended upon the art-producing centers of Southern 
Europe. They have not been able to take away the homes of the 
raided people, but they have carried away as spoil what seemed to 
them the distinguishing characteristics of their buildings. When- 
ever a decoration has been detachable, they have torn it from the 
wall, surrounded it with wooden bands, and as they bore it victo- 
riously northward this fragment has become the picture. 

“In early times pictures, like other trophies, were placed with 
the captured banners and confiscated armor in the cathedrals. To 
those to whom decorated walls and frescoed ceilings were un- 
dreamed of, these detached paintings seemed things of beauty. 
Because these people had no standard by which to measure art, 
the beauty of pictures was taken for granted, not appraised, and 
they were valued at their cost in war, labor, and gold. Beauty 
was to them an inherent quality in pictures, like blood and bones 
ina man. If the beholder did not see this theoretic beauty, the 
defect was inhim. As long as they continued to capture rather 
than to create théir art, paintings remained to them things which 
could be carried about—not parts of buildings. Naturally, too, 
when they first began to develop artists of their own, these copied 
the form of the most valued art products they knew, and produced 
pictures. And even when an inherent sense of fitness made these 
artists decorate things—reliquaries, jewels, and musical instru- 
ments—education and tradition continued them in the belief that 
the highest form of art was that unrelated to use, the portable pic- 
ture. . . . This was the beginning of that 
divorce of beauty from use which has come 
near to killing art by making it a class 
possession—a luxury. This pocket-book 
form of marauding also demoralized the 
art of the raided countries, for their artists 
began to supply this barbaric demand for 
detachable decorations.” 


The writer goes on to state why pictures 
hung upon a wall are an offense against the 
principles of decoration: 


“There should be a harmony between 
the room, its use and its decoration. One 
idea should pervade each wall-enclosed 
space. Now, each picture tells a story; 
not of necessity an incident, but it has 
something to say. Perhaps the message 
of the girl within the golden border is— 
‘See how beautiful are my eyes—my hair 
—how sweet my smile!’ next to her the 
pile of fish, fresh caught, may speak either 
of stream and lake, or of planked shad; 
then there may be a message of peace and 
love from a Nativity, and beyond it a pair 
of lovers on a Venetian canal, and a soft 
twilight showing the beauty of combined 
violets and grays. These pictures speak 
their messages as insistently through the 
language of color and line as with audible 
voices, and their clamor dulls our ears to 
the subtler harmonies of art. This sort 
of artistic hash served in our homes morn- 
ing, noon, and night has given the whole 
generation such a fit of artistic indigestion that it has lost all sense 
of taste.” 


We read further: 


“We perceive dimly that pictures on our floors are out of place, 
and the sale of the dog-bedecked rug and the rose-sprinkled carpet 
is declining. We still enjoy the terrier and the bouquet on our 
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walls, but we no longer feel happy in walking on them. It ought 
to be as repulsive to us to see an imitation African lion on our 
walls as to see a real one walking about our rooms. In our public 
buildings, where, in spite of many mistakes, the architecture is 
generally better than in our homes, we no longer consider the pic- 
ture as necessary, or even desirable. We realize that beautiful 
walls would be obscured by having things hung upon them, while 
good construction will be enhanced by frescos and wall-paintings. 
Fancy the Boston Public Library with a row of gold-framed pic- 
tures replacing the frieze of the Prophets! Tho we see that these 
decorations are more beautiful than detachable pictures, it has not 
yet occurred to us that we can have the same sort of things in our 
homes.” 


Miss Bensley leads up to the assertion that “the production of 
pictures can only be excused on the same ground that the playing 
of scales on the piano is tolerable.” In other words, “they are 
the gymnasium of art, good to develop the decorative biceps.” 
The real gist of her argument, however, appears in the following 
paragraph : 


“ The first requisite of beauty is harmony, and the effort of art 
to produce it must necessarily be based on that fact. The har- 
mony of a room is of greater import than the beauty of any one or 
any ten things in it. This fundamental beauty of harmony can not 
be attained by any conglomeration of unrelated objects, be they 
ever so lovely in themselves. By every bit of harmonious decora- 
tion which we substitute for the picture, we increase the love and 
appreciation of larger things, the love of greater beatirty and of 
greater good. The removal of this destructive and disfiguring 
parasite will allow our walls to return to their proper prominence, 
will permit the development of harmonious decorations, and, by 
clearing our vision in the matter of what is and what is not beauti- 
ful, help us to take another step toward that civilization which is 
simplicity.” 





A SHAW PLAY SUPPRESSED IN NEW YORK. 


R. BERNARD SHAW declares himself extremely proud of 
having written“ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” the play which 
was never staged in England owing to the prohibition of the cen- 
sor, was barred by Mayor Studley, of New Haven, after one per- 
formance in that town, and met its final and most crushing con- 
demnation as a stage production in New York, where it was 
suppressed after the first night by Commissioner McAdoo, acting 
on the orders of Mayor McClellan. Only in Germany, it appears, 
has this play been accepted as a drama tit for public presenta- 
tion. After the performance in New York the S/aa/s-Zettung was 
the only paper which had a good word to say for it. For the 
rest, the critics were unanimous in their condemnation. Yet ac- 
cording to Mr. Shaw this play has made him more friends, espe- 
cially among serious women, than any other work of his. Ina 
communication to the New York Sum he comments with an un- 
wonted mildness of phrase on its suppression by the New York 
police, and adds: “ For my own part I would prefer a jury of pub- 
lic-spirited women with experience in rescue work and slum life to 
any other jury whatever. They know how society makes vice by 
refusing to pay virtue decently.” The gist of the play-is thus indi- 
cated by Zhe Sun : 


“The play is, m fact, little more than the dramatization of a 
tract on the social evil, with much socialistic discussion of the 
right of women to labor and be paid living wages. 

“Mrs. Warren, a woman born of the slums, has preferred afflu- 
ence as the manager of a syndicate operating ‘ private hotels ’ from 
Brussels to Budapest to poisoning paralysis and death as an oper- 
ative in a white-lead factory, and when her daughter, educated in 
innocence, arrives at an age to ask leading questions she defends 
her ‘ profession ’ with arguments which might have been, and per- 
haps were, derived from the socialistic and materialistic Herr 
Bebel. 

“Incidentally, the girl has fallen in love with one Frank Gard- 
ner, the worthless son of a beneficed clergyman of the Church of 
England, and is entreated in marriage by her mother’s business 
partner, a played-out roué of a baronet who, it’seéms, enjoys emi- 
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nent social respectability. It transpires that, in consequence of 
Frank’s father’s youthful oats (which he still feels at times in his 
clerical age, for, like all Socialists, Shaw is hard on respectability) 
the lovers are half-brother and sister and so can not marry—a fact 
which, as it seems, causes very little perturbation to anybody on 
any score.” 


The same paper characterizes it as “ revolting in theme and in- 
human in treatment.” Zhe 7imes remarks that when the audience 
laughed—“ and the laughs were few enough—one had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that it was a moment that might better justify 
tears.” “As a play to be acted before a miscellaneous assem- 
blage,” it adds, “it can not be accepted.” This because “even if 
Mr. Shaw intended to teach and has taught, as he and Mr. Daly 
declare, a deep—or was it a high?—moral lesson, there is not the 
slightest chance that more than one person in a hundred who goes 
to see the play will learn that lesson from it, and every prospect 
that the other ninety-nine will find in it many things which Mr. 
Shaw and his friends like to say are not there.” 7he Wor/d polled 
the audience on the question of the play’s fitness for production, 
getting votes, however, from only 576—not very much more than 
half of the erowd that packed the theater. Of these 304 voted 
“fit” and 272 “unfit.” Zhe Herald found the play the “limit of 
indecency,” and Zhe Tribune calls it “an affront to decency and a 
blot on the theater.” To Zhe American it is “illuminated gan- 
grene.” Zhe Evening Post comments on its “pervading poison ” 
and its “cynical effrontery,” and continues: 


“As a matter of fact,‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession’ is one of 
those half-truths which are ever the basest of lies—a composition 
primarily designed for mere sensation, in which all sense of verac- 
ity is lost in the mass of crude exaggeration and specious misrep- 
resentation, To mention truth as an attribute of anything so de- 
liberately false in purpose and essence would be to commit the 
unpardonable sin against morality. 

“There is and has been but one object in the production of this 
play, wherever it has been attempted, and that object should be 
clearly understood from the beginning. It has nothing to do what- 
ever with any artistic, sociological, or philanthropic purpose, but 
is simply to make money by pandering to that insatiable appetite 
for gross sensation which seems sometimes to threaten the very 
foundations of society. It is the appetite that is manifested in the 
barbaric recklessness of one class of automobilists; in the de- 
mand for perilous exhibitions in the arena or in the dens of wild 
beasts; in the savagery that has invaded our sports, in the insane 
prodigalities of the very rich, in the almost incredible consumption 


“ of the daily horrors of yellow journalism, in the gradual efface- 


ment of that modesty whick. used to be accounted one of the most 
exquisite attributes of womankind.” 


Mr. Arnold Daly, who presented the play at the Garrick Thea- 
ter, where he has successfully exploited other pieces by Shaw, 
states that he would have withdrawn “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession ” 
out of deference to the verdict of the press, even if the Mayor had 
taken no action. Mr. Winchell Smith, Mr. Daly’s stage manager 
and personal representative, is reported to have said: 


“On the opening night the theater was besieged by a motley 
throng of curiosity-seekers, who came expecting to see something 
that would appeal to their morbid tastes. This was exactly the 
portion of the public to which we did not wish to appeal, and had 
it not been too late to withdraw we would not have produced the 
play then. Mr. Daly himself was disappointed and ashamed.” 


NOTES. 


Or the 190 scholarships at Oxford provided by the Cecil Rhodes Fund, it is 
stated that fifteen of those allotted to America and two of the colonial scholar- 
ships are now vacant through lack of duly qualified applicants. 


The Publishers Weekly states that Mr. Andrew Carnegie has ordered an 
edition of 500 copies of the “ Collected Poems” of Wilfred Campbell, a Canadian 
poet, with the intention of presenting a copy to each of his libraries in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 


“ THE novel, of all forms of art-work,” says Mr. W. L. Courtney, editor of Ze 
Fortnightly Review, “ renders classical criticism obsolete.” This because it is a 
form. of art “concerning which, fortunately, no arbitrary dogmatic rules have 
been, or can be, laid down.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE. 


HE breeding of plants is nothing new, but he who enlarges 
the scope of an operation is entitled to as much credit as 
the inventor of an entirely new process. Plant-breeders worked 
in gardens or conservatories with a few varieties, until Luther Bur- 
bank showed them that the labor of many lifetimes could be ac- 
complished in a few years by performing five hundred experiments 
at once instead.of two or three. Some of the wonders that he has 
brought into being have already been described in these columns. 
Now we have a book on Burbank and his work, bearing the title 
that stands at the head of this article. The author, W. S. Har- 
wood, tells us, in his chapter on Burbank’s 
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seven inches in diameter, made out of a wild field daisy, a Japan- 
ese and an English daisy; gladioli of greatly enhanced beauty, 
taught to bloom around their entire stem like a hyacinth instead of 
the old way, on one side; a dahlia with its disagreeable odor driv- 
en out and in its place the odor of the magnolia blossom; a lily 
with fragrance of the Parma violet, and a scentless verbena given 
the intensified fragrance of the trailing arbutus; a chestnut-tree 
which bears nuts in eighteen months from time of seed-planting ; 
fruit trees which will withstand freezing in bud and flower; a pop- 
py so increased in size that it measures ten inches across its bril- 
liant bloom; an amaryllis bred up from two to three inches to 
nearly a foot in diameter ; a calla increased in size until it meas- 
ures ten to twelve inches in breadth, and then, the process being 
reversed, bred down to less than two inches; the white blackberry, 
arare and beautiful fruit and as toothsome as beautiful; thou- 
sands of varieties of lilies. He has greatly improved the plums, 

pears, apples, cherries, grapes, quinces, and 








general methods of procedure, that his aim 
is threefold, namely : 

“1, The improvement of old varieties of 
fruits, flowers, grasses, trees, and vegetables. 

“2. The merging of wild or degenerate 
types of plant life with tame or cultivated 
ones, in order that the union may be of serv- 
ice to both. 

“3. The creation of absolutely new forms 
of life, unknown to the world before—the 
highest act of the plant-breeder.” 

The general character of Burbank’s work 
includes two parts—breeding proper, and se- 
lection. The former is accomplished by cross- 
fertilization, brought about by sifting the 
pollen of one plant on the stigma of. another. 
The latter is simply the choosing of the best 
specimens and the rejection and destruction 
of the worst. As has been said, Burbank’s 
use of these methods differs from that of his 
predecessors chiefly in the scale on which he 
operates. He may use a million plants on 
acres of ground in a single test, instead of 
a dozen in a few pots. And of the million he 
may destroy 999,999 before the final result. 
In the breeding process Mr. Burbank, as 
he expresses it, “breaks up the life” 
eties, and turns their forces into new channels, making the 
flower, perhaps, lovelier or larger, the fruit sweeter or more mar- 
ketable. To do this may require ten or even twenty years of 
work, for cross-breeding is a risky process. No one can predict 
exactly what will result from it; the only thing is to try it in all 
possible combinations, select the best result, and use that for new 
combinations. Only the huge scale on which Burbank works ena- 
bles him to arrive at any results at all within the period of his own 
life. A few of these results are now familiar to all readers. Mr. 
Harwood gives us a partial list of some of the most notable, as 
follows : 


of the old parent vari- 


“The improved thornless and spiculeless edible cactus, food for 
man and beast, to be the reclamation of the deserts of the world ; 
the primus-berry, a union of the raspberry and blackberry, the first 
recorded instance of the creation of a new species, together with 
the phenomenal berry created from the California dewberry and 
the Cuthbert raspberry, and the plumcot, the union of the plum 
and the apricot, all three the accomplishment of what had been 
said to be an impossibility; a plum with no pit, one with the fla- 
vor of a Bartlett pear, one having a rare fragrance, many plums of 
great value, rapidly replacing older varieties; a walnut with a shell 
so thin that the birds visited the branches and destroyed the nuts, 
necessitating the reversion of the process to make the shell of the 
right thickness; a walnut bred with no tannin in its meat, the col- 
oring matter of the skin which has a disagreeable taste; a tree 
which grows more rapidly than any other tree ever known in the 
temperate zones of the world; the Shasta daisy, a blossom five to 





LUTHER BURBANK, 


The ‘“ wizard” plant-breeder of America, 
who showed that the labor of many lifetimes 
could be accomplished in a few years by per- 
forming five hundred experiments at once 
instead of two or three, 


peaches by selection and breeding; has de- 
veloped many varieties of flowers, improving 
them in color, hardiness, and yield; and has 
added much to the productiveness and edi 
bility of vegetables. Pie-plant with leaves 
four feet in diameter, bearing every day in 
the year; a prune three or four times larger 
than the ordinary French prune and greatly 
enriched ; the pomato, an improvement on 
the poisonous potatoball, producing a rare 
fruit which grows upon the top of a potato; 
blackberries without thorns; the improved 
Australian star flower, one of the everlasting 
varieties which is to be used for the decora- 
tion of ladies’ hats; a larkspur greatly en- 
larged in size and given a delightful odor ; 
many improved varieties of grasses ; improved 
tobacco; these are among the works which 
have come from his hand; others promising 
even more important results are now under 
way.” 

The continuance of Mr. Burbank’s work 
under favorable conditions has now been as- 
sured by a grant from the Carnegie Institu- 
tion oF $10,000 a year for the next ten years. 
It is understood, Mr. Harwood tells us, that 
in thus recognizing Burbank’s services, the 
institution takes special cognizance of their 
practical bearing on human welfare and the impossibility of carry- 
ing forward his experiments along many of the most promising 
lines, without special funds. Mr. Burbank is now fifty-six years 
of age. He is a native of Lancaster, Mass., who after working 
for some years in a factory in his own State, went in his twenty- 
sixth year to California for his health. Here, after doing odd 
jobs for some time, he secured enough money to establish a small 
nursery, where he at once began the wonderful series of experi- 
ments that has made him famous. Before leaving Massachusetts 
he had already produced a new variety of potato, and his career 
is a signal illustration of the following of a decided “bent” 
through all sorts of difficulties. To quote President Jordon of 
Leland Stanford University, whose words Mr. Harwood gives at 
the close of his book : 


“In his own way, Burbank belongs in the class of Faraday and 
the long array of self-taught great men who lived while the univer- 
sities were spending their strength on fine points of grammar and 
hazy conceptions of philosophy... . 

“Scientific men belong to many classes; some observe, some 
compare, some think, and some carry knowledge into action. 
There is need for all kinds and a place forall. With a broader 
opportunity, Burbank could have done a greater variety of things 
and touched life at more points; but, at the same time, he would 
have lost something of his simple intensity and fine delicacy of 
touch—things which the schools do not always give and which too 
much contact with men sometimes takes away. 

“Great men are usually men of simple, direct sincerity of char- 
acter. These marks are found in Burbank. As sweet, straighfor- 








ward, and as unspoiled as a child, always interested in the phe- 
nomena of nature. and never seeking fame or money or anything 
else for himself. If his place is outside the temple of science, 
there are not many of the rest of us who will be found fit to enter.” 





AN ADVANCE IN FLYING-MACHINES, 


N experimental aeroplane that requires no “ laurctng,” but is 
actually able to lift itself into the air from a position of rest, 

has been constructed in Paris, the present home of practical aero- 
nautics. This machine, the invention of two young engineers of 
Geneva, Henri and Armand Dufaux, who are already known by 
their invention of the motosacoche, or gasoline-motor outfit applied 
to a bicycle, is pronounced by the Paris correspondent of Zhe 
Scientific American (New York, October 21) to be a “ considerable 


step in advance” in aerial navigation. He writes: 


“Up to the present we can scarcely point to an apparatus which 
is able to rise in the air by the force of its propellers alone, driven 
by a gasoline-motor, and carry a reserve of energy necessary to con- 
tinue its flight in the air. . . . After working for some time, they 
[the brothers Dufaux] have succeeded in building a helicopiere, or 
* propeller flier,’ which will rise in the air as long as there is any 
gasoline in the reservoir, and the supply can even be increased, 
seeing that the flier will carry a dead weight of 15% pounds out- 
side of its own weight, which is 38% pounds. At the Aero Club it 
is considered that the Dufaux apparatus will no doubt aid greatly 
in solving the difficult problem of the‘ heavier than air’ type of 
flying-machines....... 

“ As constructed at present, the apparatus is intended simply to 
demonstrate the principle which the inventors are bringing out. 
Once this point is proved successfully, the next step will be to 
build a complete flying-machine of 100 horse-power. One of the 
interesting points about the apparatus is the motor, which is 
claimed to be a step in advance in the way of gasoline motors for 
flying-machines. It has been specially designed for the purpose by 
Messrs. Dufaux, and is of the two-cylinder, air-cooled type. ... . 

“One of the main ideas has been to make the motor as light as 
possible, and most of the different parts, such as the valves, rods, 
and shafts, are made hollow. In this way the inventors have suc- 
ceeded in building a motor which weighs only 4.5 kilograms (10.1 
pounds) for an output of 3,5 horse-power at 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. The weight given above includes the carbureter, gasoline- 











Courtesy of “ The Scientific American.” 
THE DUFAUX BROTHERS AND THEIR NOVEL FLYING-MACHINE. 


This view shows the motor and the four two-bladed propellers. The aeroplanes 
were added subsequently. 


tank, piping, fly-wheel, and all the working parts, and is quite a 
remarkable result in the way of a light gasoline-motor, as it means 
a weight per horse-power of only 3.3 pounds. 

“ A speed of 250 revolutions per minute is usually given to the 
propellers. Each one weighs 450 grams (1.01 pounds). The meth- 
od of constructing them is claimed to be one of the best which have 
yet been found for securing lightness and rigidity. The frames 
are made of thin strips of pine wood assembled together and fast- 
ened to the silk by gluing. The curvature and pitch of the propel- 
lers were modified after different experiments until the inventors 
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reached the best results as to power, combined with a good equi- 
librium.” 

Tests of the apparatus have been made, we are told, at the large 
balloon shed of the Aero Club, in the suburbs of Paris. An end- 
less cable running on four bicycle-wheels, two in the ceiling and 
two upon a beam on the ground, formed a guide for the rise of the 
machine, which was attached loosely to it by the framework con- 


taining the motor. Says the writer: 


“As soon as the motor was started up, the machine rose by the 
force of the propellers and mounted in a vertical and well-balanced 
flight up to the roof of the shed, which was as far as it could go, as 

















Courtesy of “ The Scientitic American.” 


ARRANGEMENT OF LANES AND DRIVING MECHANISM OF THE DUFAUX 
FLYING-MACHINE, 


it was retained by a trail-rope. In the open air, there is no doubt 
that it would have risen to a considerable height. This experi- 
ment was made several times, with equal success. Many experi- 
enced aeronauts, and especially those who are interested in the 
aeroplane method, were present, and they were greatly impressed 
with the way the new machine acted. As at present constructed, 
the apparatus is only one part of a complete flying-machine and 
will be used for the lifting movement. Afterward the inventors are 
to add an aeroplane which will provide for the horizontal move- 
ment. Messrs. Dufaux are now engaged in building a complete 
aviator on the same lines, but this is to be a large machine and will 
carry an aeronaut. It is to have a motor of 100 horse-power. 

“ The aviation committee of the Aero Club consider that the Du- 
faux machine is a great step in advance in the question of flying- 
machines of the aeroplane type. This is owing to the excellent 
performance of the apparatus and its good balance in the air, a 
point which is very difficult to obtain with a motor-driven flier, and 
one in which very few inventors have been able to accomplish any- 
thing up to the present. The second point is the question of light- 
ness of the machine compared with the motive power, or how much 
weight it can lift outside of the dead weight of the apparatus. 
This is an essential point in the matter of aviators, and one which 
it is not easy to solve. It is considered that the present experi- 
ments go a great way toward a solution of this problem for motor- 
driven aeroplanes, seeing that we now have an apparatus of great 
lifting power compared with its weight, and no doubt Messrs. Du- 
faux will soon succeed in building an apparatus which will lift an 
aeronaut by means of its propellers.” 


The Gold in Sea-Water.—This interesting subject is 
touched upon by way of illustration in a recent address on some 
points in the theory of solutions, delivered by G. T. Beilby before 
the Chemical Section of the British Association. Mr. Beilby cal- 
culates that in a cubic millimeter (a drop about the size of a pin- 
head) of the weakest cyanide solution ever made, which contains 
about the same amount of gold as sea-water, there are a number of 
molecules expressed by 125 followed by 18 ciphers. Of these, 6,500 
million are gold molecules, which are less than gg}gq inch apart. 
Says a commentator in Engineering (London, September 29): 

“ This is not really very wide spacing ; for the point of the finest 
sewing-needle would cover 1,500 gold molecules. A cubic meter 
of this solution spread out on a sheet, one molecule in thickness, 
would cover an area of 1,680 square miles, and nowhere in this 
area would it be possible to put down the point of a needle without 
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COMPLETE ARTIFICIAL CELLS IN LIQUID CELLS WHOSE CONTENTS 
GELATIN, HAVE UNDERGONE SEGMENTATION 
LIKE THAT OF THE VITELLUS. 


touching some hundred gold molecules simultaneously. We al- 
luded above to the amount of gold in the sea-water. Mr. Liver- 
idge has estimated it at 1 grain per ton—approximately the propor- 
tion of which we have been speaking. No drop of water can be 
removed from the sea that does not contain millions of gold mole- 
cules, and from this molecular point of view our ships literally float 
on a gilded ocean. But Mr. Beilby cautioned his audience ‘ not 
to freight the ships which adventurers launch from time to time 
with the savings of the trusting investor.’ The weakest gold solu- 
tion practically dealt with is richer in gold than the sea-water; and 
if it does not pay the expert to work his solution ready at hand, 
how can it pay to begin operating on sea-water about half as rich?” 


UNIVERSAL LIFE OR DEATH ? 


O many observers the distinctions hitherto made between live 
and dead matter seem to be breaking down. Crystals are 
found to exhibit some of the characteristics of living cells. Chem- 
ical action induces the formation of bodies that look and act like 
microbes. A salt solution may fertilize the eggs of a marine crea- 
ture. These phenomena affect different minds in different ways. 
To some the apparent coalescence of the organic and inorganic 
worlds means that the whole universe is alive—that the crystal 
lives as well as the plant, only in a different way and a lesser de- 
gree. To others it seems that instead of universal life there is 
universal death—the microbe is no more alive than the crystal, but 
merely responds to external conditions in a more complicated way 
tho according to the same fundamental laws. These phenomena 
and their discussion belong to a new branch of science, on the bor- 
derland between chemistry and biology, which some have ventured 
to name “ plasmology ”—-the “science of plasm.” Within this sci- 
ence the fight between the mechanical and the vital interpretation 
of the universe must now take place. Of it Mr. Henri Piéron 
writes in the Revue Scientifique (Paris, October 7), in an article 
from which we translate the following paragraphs : 


“When we see that in substances that are not alive there may 
take place phenomena absolutely analogous to vital phenomena— 
of assimilation or disaggregation, of growth, of movement; that 
the forms of crystalline equilibrium of matter may also be consid- 
ered as vital, since they clothe in certain cases living organisms— 
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ALUMINIUM CHLORID ON SILICATE GELATINOUS SILICATE ON GLASS, 
OF SODIUM AND POTASSIUM, SIMU- IMITATING A RADIOLARIAN, 
LATING THE MYCELIUM OF A FUN=«_ 

GUS. 


when we observe such facts, how is it possible not to think that 
the barrier between mechanical movement and life has broken 


“ But, say the vitalists, from the fact that there are vital mani- 
festations in inorganic bodies it does not follow at all that we have 
explained life; for it remains to be proved that these manifesta- 
tions are the exclusive result of the laws of the mechanism. Now 
this has been attempted, and certainly not with complete suc- 
CO it as 

“While the mechanists believe that they have seized on the 
whole of biology and made it a part of physio-chemistry, the min- 
eral world, on the other hand, appears to have annexed the domain 
of life. . . . In either case the old dualism of dead and living mat- 
ter tends to disappear, but at the expense of one or the other. 
The monism of ‘ life everywhere,’ that is, the universal action of 
a vital principle, or of ‘ life nowhere,’ that is, the complete ab- 
sence of any vital principle, is thus based on the recent discoveries 
of which so much has been said.” 


What shall science do in the face of these two opposite conclu- 
sions? That, says the writer, is the business of the new depart- 
ment of knowledge—* plasmology ”—which seeks to determine the 
physical conditions of the appearance of vital phenomena in inor- 
ganic substances. These conditions, he thinks, are being discov- 
ered in the complex and hitherto unknown laws of physical chem- 
istry, the laws of osmose, the phenomena of solution, capillarity, 
and diffusion. An illustration of the striking analogy between 
some inorganic forms and those ordinarily supposed to be charac- 
teristic of life appears in the remarkable photographs of Mr. St. 
Leduc, some of which are here reproduced. These indicate that 
crystallization, or some action allied to it may simulate vegetable 
tissue, or a mass of living cells, even those in which segmentation 
—a characteristic vital process—has taken place. Herrera, a 
Mexican biologist, furnishes other photographs quite as remarka- 
ble, showing how living forms, as of fungi, diatoms, or other infe- 
rior organisms may be simulated by mineral substances. Some of 
these are shown in the accompanying illustrations. The writer 
goes on to say: 


“Weare right in concluding from these new experiments of plas- 
mology, showing the indubitable action of physico-chemical fac- 
tors on the elementary forms of equilibrium found in living bodies, 
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CHLORID OF ZINC ON SILICATE OF SILICATE, REPRESENTING AN 
POTASSIUM, IMITATING A PROTEUS, AMEBA. 
WITH BACILLUS TETANUS, 
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that the general tendency is to 
direct the whole of biology to- 
ward mechanical interpretation, 
which alone is satisfactory and 
fertile. 

“It is only in the enthusiastic 
excesses of some investigators 
that the neovitalists can find 
weapons. Of course there are 
not really in the mineral world 
beings as complicated as earth- 
worms and jellyfish. . . . Follow- 
ing relatively simple laws, bodies 
in reciprocal action assume forms 
that resemble those of evolved 
animals, but even if we should run 
across the human form in the play 
of silicious dust. we could not, 
with out silly exaggeration, pre- 
tend that we had discovered the 
factors that govern human struc- 
ture. 

“We do not find life in the 
mineral world; we find structures 
similar to those of the simplest 
living beings; and plasmology 
shows us that this structure does 
not necessarily correspond to any 
vital principle, but that it may be 
met in very different bodies, as 
well in silicates as in salt water: 
that there is thus nothing specific 
about it. We find also in crystals temporary phenomena analog- 
ous to those met in the functioning of living beings, but we may 
speak of life in crystals only by an extension of meaning that is of 
doubtful exactitude. 

“ All these facts show us colloidal structures or crystalloidal 
actions . . . as the rough sketches or rudiments of life, thus indi- 
cating the continuity of natural phenomena. Life keeps its own 
domain and does not coalesce with the inorganic kingdom, any 
more than it has succeeded in annexing the latter; but the two are 
connected ; we have the outline, the first piles of the bridge that 
will enable us to pass from one territory to the other, and so we 
may hope that it will be possible to explain all the phenomena of 
life without appealing to new’principles—to a vital principle. But 
we can not yet prove this, and the question of the real origin of life 
remains unsolved. 

“ For it is not in any colloids or crystals that we find the primary 
forms that have served historically as a real starting-point for the 
-‘;ucture and functions of living beings. For this we must inves- 
tigate . . . the substances that constitute the essence of the proto- 
plasm of these beings, that is, the albuminoids, whose definite 
synthesis remains yet to be accomplished, altho happily it appears 
to be near. : 

“ Then these investigations in plasmology and crystallogeny will 
throw light on new researches which will doubtless solve the prob- 
lem of the origin of life, that we have so much at heart. 

“ Still we are yet far from the possible solution of a problem that 
is more difficult and perhaps still more interesting—that of the ori- 
gin of consciousness.”—7vrans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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INVENTIVE PROGRESS GRAPHICALLY 
SHOWN. 


AKING the number of applications for patents as the index 

of a nation’s inventive activity, a graphical method of exhib- 

iting the rise and growth of that activity, over a period of years, is 

used by Mr. B. H. Thwaite, as shown in J/achinery, and quoted 
as follows in The Scientific American Supplement (No. 1556): 


“In a discussion in the British trade papers conctrning the lack 
of encouragement of the British inventor, as compared with his 


American and German rivals, the proposition was made by Mr. | 


B. H. Thwaite that the true index of any nation’s industrial and, 
commercial position was not that of the axiom of Disraeli-—the 
state of the chemical industry—but the condition of the iron and steel 





Courtesy of “* The Scientific American Supplement.” 
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CHARTS SHOWING COMPARATIVE INVENTIVE ACTIVITY AND PRODUC- 
TION OF PIG-IRON 
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industry. Mr. Thwaite thought 
there was also another index 
almost as valuable, namely, the 
degree of activity of a nation’s 
inventive faculty, represented by 
the numerical proportion of ap- 
plicants for patents. The charts 
here given, prepared by Mr. 
Thwaite, show the progress of in- 
ventive activity in America, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany 
during the twenty years ending 
1903, and the comparative prog- 
ress of the five great iron-produ- 
cing countries in the production 
of pig-iron from 1885 to 1899. 
From the former it will be seen 
that the rate of increase of inven- 
tive activity of Germany has 
been slightly more rapid than 
that of the United States, with 
Great Britain left some distance 
in the rear. The attitude of the 
British patent-office is one to dis- 
courage many inventors. For in- 
stance, under recent legislation 
the British inventor is compelled 
to subdivide his claims so as to 
cause him to apply for a number 
of patents in place of one. Tak- 
ing out patents is a very ex- 
pensive matter in Great Britain, 
and it is claimed by many that the cost under the new act patent 
will be greatly increased. Moreover, the granting of a British 
patent does not even now insure validity. The German inventor, 
on the other hand, is stimulated to enterprise by the German mer- 


GERMAN 
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cantile banking system, by which selected inventions of promise’ 


are developed and commercially introduced under the best condi- 
tions to secure success.” 


WHY ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS DIED OUT. 


“]° HAT the decay and disappearance of many ancient civiliza- 

tions were due simply to the fact that the regions in which 
they flourished were unfitted for blond races, is maintained by Dr. 
Charles E. Woodruff,a surgeon in the United States Army. Major 
Woodruff’s book on “The Effects of Tropical Light on White 
Men” has already been noticed in these columns, but the bearing 
of his theory on ancient history seems to have been insufficiently 
noticed. It will be remembered that the writer maintains that too 
much light is injurious to white races through its actinic or chemi- 
cal effects, from which the dark skin-pigments of swarthy races 
protect them. This at once explains why, by survival of the fit- 
test, dark races are found in tropical lands, why Europeans have 
always failed to colonize the tropics,and why blonds disappear 
when they migrate southward. Says the writer of a review in 7he 
Edinburgh Medical Journal: 


“Tt seems a small thing that mere tint of skin should influence 
migration and permanence of occupation, yet the evidence in sup- 
port of this adduced in the book before us has much in its favor. 
The blond and intelligent rulers of regions suited better for more 
swarthy inhabitants have regularly in the course of ages died out, 
while their subjects, thoroughly acclimatized to their domicile, re- 
main. Egpyt... has been the theater of immigration of intel- 
lectual races over and over again; in each case these disappeared, 
and civilization decayed, tho the native fellah survived and sur- 
vives. ‘ There will,’ the author predicts, ‘ never be another dark 
age, for the present Aryan conquerors rule it from London and are 
not colonizers.’ The decadence of nations has been assigned to 
many causes, most of which are most properly results of the decay. 
The chief one appears to be that a civilization comes to an end be- 
cause the people who created it perish from climatic unfitness. 
While the blond type of mankind requires for its evolution a cold, 
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dark, northern country, the brunette of various degrees of intensity 
up to absolute blackness is alone adapted for lasting existence in 
most regions of the world.” 


We have too much sunshine in the United States, Major Wood- 
ruff thinks. “The curious tendency for Americans to go back to 
Great Britain for permanent residence when they can,” says his re- 
viewer, “ implies an instinctive desire for the feeling of comfort and 
well-being which they experience in their ancestral home.” None 
of the races that have come to this country until recently is adapt- 
ed to the climate, Dr. Woodruff asserts, except the Jews. All the 
rest of us are degenerating from excessive light. The lower Medi- 
terranean races, however, are now flocking over, and if the blond 
types die out as they did in Greece and Italy during the decadence 
of these two countries, our history may repeat theirs, tho Dr. 
Woodruff consoles us with the assurance that the northern types 
may survive in sufficient numbers to prevent the destruction of the 
republic, provided we take warning and limit the franchise to the 
races represented by these types. The climate of Greece, the wri- 
ter asserts, took about seven centuries to destroy its blonds. In 
500 B.C., the period of its greatest literary glory, the decadence of 
the Greeks was already evident and shows itself to-day in their lit- 
erature and art. Ancient Greek statues exhibit many of the stig- 
mata of degeneracy ; even a famous head of Juno has arrested de- 
velopment of the jaw and is “ the head of a dying race.” Greece 
is practically in the latitude of Maryland. Will her history repeat 
itself here? 

Dr. Woodruff’s book and his conclusions regarding the effect of 
the tropics on European races are highly approved by Dr. R. W. 
Felkin, lecturer in the Edinburgh School of 
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readers will unite in hoping that our own land is not to be classed 
among the countries that are gradually killing off their brightest 
intellects with harmful excess of illumination. 


BUILDING A DAM ON END. 


O build a dam in the form of a column, standing on one end, 

and put it in place by tipping it over into the water, is cer- 

tainly a curious feat of engineering. This method has been adopt- 

ed, however, by the commissioners of Victoria Park, on the Cana- 

dian side at Niagara, to assist the Niagara Falls Park and River 

Railway Company and the city of Niagara Falls, Ontario, in 

securing a sufficient depth of water in their joint intake in Victoria 

Park. Says Orrin E. Dunlap in 7he Western Electrician (Chi- 
cago, October 21): 


“The Niagara Falls Park and River Railway is the electric line 
that forms a part of the Niagara Gorge belt line, as it skirts the 
top of the cliff on the Canadian side at Niagara. Frequently in 
the past it has been troubled by a lack of water supply to operate 
the turbines in its power-station, as it controls power rights in Vic- 
toria Park. The city of Niagara Falls, Ontario, takes its water 
supply from this intake and there have been times when it has 
been forced to call upon the officials of Niagara Falls, N. Y., to 
supply it with water by means of a line of hose laid across the 
lower steel arch bridge. All these conditions have been quite an- 
noying both to the railway company and the city, and complaint 
was made to the commissioners of Victoria Park that the water at 
the joint intake had been lowered by works of construction for 
power development. 

“It was under these circumstances that the park commissioners 
consulted Mr. Isham Randolph, consulting 








Medicine, in an article on “ Tropical Clima- i 
tology” that appears in Zhe Archives of 
the Roentgen Ray (London, October). He 
says: 

“One of the most important results of cli- 
mate in the tropics is one which has been 
entirely ignored until quite recently—that is, 
the effect of tropical light upon Europe- 
ans. . . . I may remark that my recollec- 
tion of difficulties I myself failed to ex- 
plain confirms his [Dr. Woodruff’s] conclu- 
sions, which answer many of the questions 
I put to myself years ago. . . . It is shown— 
and this is one of the important points in this 
research—that the simple fevers in the trop- 
ics are but one of the myriad forms of heat- 
fever, or sun-fever, or light-fever. 

“Prof. E. G. Dexter shows that there is 
a marked increase of abnormal conduct, due 
to heat, wind, barometric pressure, humidity, 
and cloudiness; but, commenting on this, 











engineer of the Chicago Drainage Canal, who 
has on several occasions acted as consulting 
engineer for the commissioners. Following 
the advice of Mr. Randolph the park commis- 
sioners have erected a concrete column 50 feet 
high and seven feet four inches square, on top 
of a trestle that stands 20 feet above the ground- 
level at the waterworks intake. This giant 
column it is proposed to tip over into the river 
to act as a dam, designed to raise the water- 
level at the intake considerably. 

“ Theconcrete of which the column was made 
was mixed of one part cement, three parts sand, 
and five parts stone. Its approximate weight 
is 200 tons, and every eight feet or so there is 
inserted a wooden wedge that has a width of 
a foot at the outside and which tapers to about 
six inches near the center. The object of 
these wedges is to break the column into six 
parts as it falls. Running through the center 
of the column there is a big chain that weighs 
about 800 pounds, and this will hold the six 











Major Woodruff remarks that Dexter’s re- 





searches show that ‘in New York and Den- Courtesy of “The Western Electrician.” 


pieces, in which the column is expected to 
break, together. When prostrate, the column 


ver, where the mass of the people has too —concRETE COLUMN TO BE TIPPED OVER will be about 20 inches above the ground-level, 


little pigment for the intensity of the light, 
there is a marked increase of abnormal con- 
duct, due to the irritation in the light season and on bright 
days. ... Avery bright day in Pennsylvania may be so com- 
forting to a negro by satisfying his light hunger as to give hima 
sense of wellbeing, under which he behaves himself; while a very 
blond man—an albino—would be goaded into an irritated state, in 
which he loses control of his emotions and normal inhibition, and 
commits abnormal acts.’ 

“ Light affects the nervous system, producing nervous instability 
and irritability. It particularly affects children at the age of six or 
seven, when ‘the restless age begins of running about, when it is 
practically impossible to confine them. Hence they are more and 
more exposed to these harmful rays,’ and as the rays are most 
harmful to the developing cell, children are more harmed than 
adults with equal exposure.” 


Probably most authorities will agree with Major Woodruff about 
the unfitness of the tropics for Northern races, but most of his 


TO FORM A DAM AT NIAGARA INTAKE. 


and for this reason an opening will be left be- 
tween the end of the dam and the edge of the 
river in order that any ice which may be floated down-stream in 
front of the intake may be carried away. 

“The column will be left standing, as shown in the illustration, 
for about a month to dry out, and when thoroughly dry it will be 
tipped by means of jacks. The scene of the work is hardly 600 
feet back from the brink of the Horseshoe Fall.” 





TWENTY-TWO species of mosquitoes are found in Florida, says The Druggist’s 
Circular (New York, October). “ Thirty-six species, according to Giles. are 
found in the whole of North America; but it has also been asserted that there are 
that many in New Jersey alone. For the entire world about 300 species have been 
described and accepted, and there are probably 200 more. From the sanitary 
point of view the anopheles and stegomyiz are the most important. The former 
are the malaria-carriers (Florida has five species of this genus), and the second 
are the yellow-fever carriers (Florida has one species, the fasciata, which it is 
thought may be the only culprit of the genus). In addition to these two very 
important diseases, it is known that mosquitoes transmit the filaria, probably 
the Trypanosomata, and the specific cause of dengue. They are also held respon- 
sible for certain animal diseases.” 
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~ malevolence upon the Latter-day Saints alone. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE MORMON DEFENSE. 


ECENT manifestations of the perennial crusade against cer- 
tain alleged tendencies in “the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints” were alluded to in THE LITERARY DIGEsT of 
September 16. Of the “answers” called forth by these attacks, 
that of President Joseph F. Smith, the executive head of the body 
under criticism, is interesting, not merely as presenting the other 
side of the question, but for its picturesque vigor of statement. 
Another, by Mr. William Halls, purports to be a direct answer to 
Senator Cullom’s North American Review article on “ The Men- 
ace of Mormonism,” which was quoted in these columns. Presi- 
dent Smith calls attention to the fact that the point of attack has 
somewhat shifted. “The hackneyed question of ‘ polygamy,’ and 
the equally well-worn subject of ‘ Church and State,’” he writes, 
“while still harped upon, are no longer to the fore;” the main 
charge now being “commercialism—the alleged departure of the 
Church, under the present administration, from its original stand- 
ards ; the sordid and selfish enthronement of the temporal above 
the spiritual.” Through the pages of Out West (Los Angeles, 
Cal.) he expresses surprise that “the atrocious and often absurd 
calumnies ” propagated concerning the Mormons “ can be so easily 
swallowed and assimilated by the sober, sensible, discrimjnating, 
and usually fair-minded American people.” What these calumnies 
are may be gathered from the following sentences: 


“Much is being said of the alleged tyranny of the ‘ Mormon’ 
tithing system, the ‘ exactions,’ ‘ extortions,’ ‘ oppressions,’ and 
* cruelties’ said to be practised by the Church, and particularly by 
myself, to the infinite wo and misery of widows, orphans, and poor 
people in general, the so-called ‘ dupes and victims of the hier- 
archy.’ Day after day, from press, pulpit, and rostrum, in various 
parts of the land, these falsehoods, with ‘ polgamy ’ and ‘ Church 
influence ’ as subsidiaries, are fulminated and sent broadcast, for 
the purpose of poisoning the public mind against the ‘ Mormon’ 
community.” 


As a result, he says, the nation is “lashed periodically into a 
frenzy of hatred against a peaceable, patriotic, and well-meaning 
body of their fellow-citizens.” He adds: 


“I would expect such things in some parts of Europe—say from 
the mobs of Paris, from the bloodthirsty ‘ Commune,’ that portion 
of the excitable Gallic nation graphically described as ‘ the red 
fool-fury of the Seine.’ I would accept such incidents as com- 
monplaces among savages and barbarians. But I can not recon- 
cile them with my early teachings and traditions, my high concep- 
tions of the innate chivalry, generosity, and sound common sense 
of my American countrymen.” 


The menace of this state of things, he claims, is not only to the 
Mormons, but to the whole American people. Thus: 


“This spirit of falsehood and intolerance—an emanation from 
the bottomless pit, a miasma from Hades, from the abode of the 
infernal gods, bent upon ‘ making mad’ those whom they would 
‘ destroy ’—this spirit of injustice and persecution, so opposite and 
antagonistic to the true genius of Americanism, will not focus its 
It will attack in 
time every sect, creed, party, and organization that stands for 
peace, order, and good government; and, if not checked, will up- 
root, overthrow, destroy, and sweep them from the face of the 
earth. It is the spirit of anarchy, of murder and spoliation. .. . 
Religious rancor and political chicanery are its right and left 
hands ; ‘ yellow journalism’ its banner, trumpet, and drum; more 
blatant and more bigoted than any Peter the Hermit, working up 
a‘ holy crusade.’ Both these mischievous agencies are at work, 
consciousy or unconsciously preparing the way before a national, 
perhaps a world-wide catastrophe, that will inevitably follow a ccr- 
tinuation of this pernicious and persecuting course.” 


President Smith goes on to admit that Mormonism has a com- 
mercial or material side, but adds: 


“I propose to show that this is not the only side, nor by any 
means the largest and most important feature, of the system. And 
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I shall further prove that ‘ Mormonism’ from the first has avowed 
and presented to the world this particular phase of its many-sided 
self; that it is no new development, due to a sudden change of 
policy, some selfish, sinister purpose on the part of the present 
leaders, as some people pretend to believe... .... 

“I need not inform any reasonable Latter-day Saint—for to my 
own people as well as to the public at large this article will come 
—that the temporal part of the Church of Christ is essential to its 
existence in this material world; almost as essential as the spirit- 
ual part, which of course comes first and is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. No sacred system of government having in view the salva- 
tion of the bodies as well as the spirits of men can successfully 
accomplish its mission without being temporal as well as spiritual 
in character. It was the doctrine of Joseph Smith, the original 
revelator of ‘ Mormonism,’ that the spirit and the body constitute 
the soul of man. It has always been a cardinal teaching with the 
Latter-day Saints that a religion which has not the power to save 
people temporally and make them prosperous and happy here 
can not be depended upon to save them spiritually, to exalt them, 
in the life to come.” 


That the tithing system is abused by those in power he energet- 
ically denies. We read: 


“TI denounce as an infamous falsehood the allegation that the 
tithing system of the Latter-day Saints is a system of robbery, tyr- 
anny, and extortion, as these wretched libelers continually declare. 
The tithing of the Church, which I have shown to be a tenth of 
the annual increase of its members, is purely a voluntary offering, 
willingly and cheerfully made by them in obedience to what they 
hold to be a law of God. The leaders pay tithing as well as the 
people. There is no element of extortion in it, and no shadow of 
oppression hangs over it. On the contrary, the tithes of the saints 
have been used largely, from the very beginning, for the support 
of the poor, the relief of the sick and afflicted, the care of the wid- 
ow and the orphan. Other purposes for which these funds have 
been expended are the building of temples and houses of worship, 
the emigration of the poor, the founding of hospitals and other 
benevolent institutions, and the maintenance of church schools 
throughout the States of Zion, now reaching from Canada to Mex- 
ico. The outside missions have also been aided in various ways. 

“ The priesthood of the Church, tho possessing a legitimate claim 
upon the revenues—as the revelation on tithing plainly shows— 
have never pressed that claim, but have preferred to earn their 
own living and support their families by private labor, while giv- 
ing their services gratuitously to the cause. Ours is not a salaried 
priesthood, and never has beén; even our foreign missionaries 
usually travel ‘ without purse or script.’ Only those who give their 
entire time to the Church, and have no other income, receive regu- 
lar assistance from its coffers; and even this is limited to the ac- 
tual needs of such workers and their families.” 

Mr. William Halls, who writes in Zhe /mprovement Era (Salt 
Lake City), meets the implication that Mormonism is inimical to 
good citizenship by enumerating and describing the influences by 
which the characters of Mormon children are formed. These are: 
the typical Mormon home, “in which every morning and evening 
the members are called to bow in the family circle, where humble, 
fervent prayers of gratitude are offered, an inspiring hymn is sung, 
and a chapter in the Scriptures read”; the Primary Association, 
“organized to bring the children from four to fourteen years old to- 
gether, once a week, to be taught by the most intelligent, spiritual- 
minded, and devoted mothers, those principles necessary to sup- 
plement the home in the development of character;” the Sun- 
day-school; the Young Men’s and Young Ladies’ Mutual Im-. 
provement Associations; the church schools and universities. 
He adds: 

“If we consider this system called ‘ Mormonism’ somewhat in 
detail, its doctrines are identical with the cardinal principles of 
Christianity, as found in the New Testament; its discipline is 
founded on the democratic principle of common consent; its mem- 
bers are absolutely free; its subordinate associations are perfectly 
organized, operate actively and harmoniously to round out a noble, 
perfect manhood and womanhood. Note the achievements of its 
members in economics, in Utah and other States and Territories 
of the Union, also in Canada and old Mexico. 

“Wherever they have colonized, peace and prosperity attend 
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them, as a rule; where they have control, they have no saloon, 
gambling, prostitution, paupers, nor illegitimates. If these are 
the fruits of ‘ Mormonism,’ which none can truthfully deny, what 
if it should spread and become universal, would it be a calamity?” 


BLENDING THE SECTS IN KOREA. 


HE movement for church federation, of which the religious 
press is full these days, has scored a success in Korea, we 
are told, where the representatives of six Methodist and Presby- 
terian bodies are uniting to form “The Church of Christ in Korea.” 
Dr. C. C. Vinton, one of the leading Presbyterian missionaries 
there, gives the credit for starting this union to Bishop Harris 
(Meth.), of Tokyo. “We have seen here a new manner of Meth- 
odist bishop,” writes Dr. Vinton, in the New York Odserver 
(Presb.), “a man who could rise above the conceptions of Armin- 
jan and Calvinist, and who seemed to grasp 
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such a loosely drawn bond of union as shall work to the prejudice 
of no good interest and to His own great glory. 

“You will perceive that there is nothing here of the surrendering 
of the cherished principles of Presbyterianism—or of Methodism. 
There 1s no law to compel Methodists to swallow Calvinism whole. 
Nor do Presbyterians fear that they will be subjecting themselves. 
to contamination from the doctrines of Arminius. They have not 
suffered severely in that respect during more than twenty years’ 
elbow-to-elbow work with such neighbors in Korea. As for the 
theology of the coming Church of Christ in Korea, that has doubt- 
less got to work itself out gradually by some such process, perhaps, 
as Japanese churches are passing through; but we have every con- 
fidence in the Guide, that He who leads on to such a union will 
afterward guard that no harm come to His Church through it. 

“The great body of missionaries in Korea are manifesting much 
enthusiasm in arranging plans for the expected union. Messages 
warmly indorsing the proposals are sent from station to station 
among members of all the missions. From Pyeng Yang and Won- 
san in the north and from Chunju and Taiku 





something of the significance of the ideal 
Christian.” “He came to us asa revelation 
of God’s power,” declares a writer in the 
Korea Field (Seoul), and “ we found in him 
a man above Methodism and above Presby- 
terianism, a messenger assuredly sent at a 
given time, to make known a given message.” 
Some of the details, such as the union of 
Presbyterian and Methodist schools, Presby- 
terian and Methodist hospitals, etc., present 
difficulties, but one of the representatives of 
the Methodist Church, South, said at a mis- 
sionary mass-meeting in Seoul that “one of 
the devil’s usual ways to -kill such a move- 
ment is to agree to the general plan, but ob- 
ject to the terms or details necessary to carry 
itout.” It seems to be the general expec- 
tation that his scheme will be a failure this 
time. Another speaker at this mass-meeting 
(as reported for Zhe Missionary Review of 








in the south letters of the most heartfelt re- 
joicing reach us here in Seoul, showing how 
God has been preparing the soil for the 
movement in progress. One and another 
missionary tells of tears shed as he writes or 
ot the prayers of years he has been offering 
for this very object. It is such things as. 
these that make us certain the impetus is not 
of man.” 


TOO MANY CHURCHES. 


NEW YORK pastor announces his con- 

viction that there would be more re- 
ligion in the United States if there were fewer 
churches and clergymen. Dealing with the 
statistics of the Protestant churches only, 
and proceeding on the assumption (which 
he explains later) that there should be not 
more than one pastor to every thousand par- 
ishioners, he finds a surplusage of between 








the World), a Presbyterian missionary, re- 
marked humorously that he had tested the 
matter of church union, having been united 
to a Methodist for many years, and he could 
testify that there is nothing to be feared from 
such a union. There wasa time, he added, when he desired union, 
but felt that it was impossible; now he felt differently. 

Dr. Vinton, quoted above, says of the plans for amalgamation: 


“What seems feasible is not that the leopard shou'd change his 
spots, but that a fairly loose form of union should be adopted, 
whose primary aim shall be to conceal from Korean Christians the 
fact that any such thing as denominational differences exist be- 
tween their teachers. The periodical meeting of a ‘council’ and 
of district conferences, much in the way of the present Presbyte- 
rian Council and the several conferences and classes now held under 
both systems, will do much to make such a union work smoothly 
and to bring all engaged in it into essential harmony. Friction is 
to be expected at the outset, but we believe the Spirit can and will 
take care of that point, too, and that we shall al] work gradually 
into that oneness our Lord desires and prayed for. 

“Many of us see no reason why, under a garb of absolute union 
of purpose and effect, one missionary may not baptize with con- 
siderable more leniency and readiness than another. Within the 
Presbyterian body it has always been so. Nor do we believe the 
Holy Ghost will be outraged, if in the same county one church 
shall be directed in its local affairs by a class leader, another de- 
cide its own affairs under the guidance of a deacon or an elder. 
And when a church can call a man of education to minister to it in 
things holy and can pay him an adequate salary, it seems to us of 
very little moment whether he be termed preacher or pastor, 
whether he receive the ordination of a Bishop or a bishop, nor do 
we think our Korean friends will great! care. In short, we have 
full confidence the Spirit Himself is leading us to the formation of 





BISHOP HARRIS, OF TOKYO, 


“We have seen here a new manner of 
Methodist bishop, a man who could rise above 
the conceptions of Arminian and Calvinist, 
and who seemed to grasp something of the 
significance of the ideal Christian.” 


10,000 and 24,000 clergymen. And he claims 
that the ministry and the Church would be 
better off if these “were out of the pastoral 
harness in this country.” The pastor here 
quoted is the Rev. John Woodruff Conklin 
(Reformed Church in America), who explains 
his contention in Zhe Homiletic Review for November. He 
points out, moreover, that while the home field is suffering 
from “this oversupply of what we call the ‘means of grace,’” the 
foreign mission field is crippled by opposite conditions. Church 
work at home, he says, is hampered by controversy, rivalry, and 
waste—“ and the greatest of these is waste.” The cause he finds 
in the presence of too many workers in the field. His point of 
view is made clearer by his enumeration of “some of the fruits of 
present conditions,” which are: 


“1. Discouragingly small numbers of hearers in most churches 
—especially at the second service. 

“2. Difficulty of doing solid, systematic, progressive teaching 
and training, because of the pressure of competitive attractions. 

“3. Consequent shallowness of parishioners, who are naturally 
induced to cultivate itching ears and cynical spirits. 

“4. Loss of proper ministerial standing because of cheap salaries. 
and cheap devices for drawing recruits and preventing desertions. 

“5. Needless multiplication of buildings and salaried workers— 
pastors, sextons, and musicians. 

“6, Excessive expenditure in many churches for these purposes. 
—as also for organs, windows, and other decorations, because of 
the grinding pressure of rivalry. 

“+7. The use of unworthy methods to get money to ‘run’ the 
church under such conditions. 

“8. The cramping of vision and sympathy in regard to needs. 
and fruits of the Gospel among people out of sight. 

“ These evils are the chief causes of pessimism and mourning im 
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the religious press and in ministerial associations. They vanish to 
a very considerable extent when the parish is not too small for 
normal existence and healthy growth.” 


The present conditions, he goes on to say, are “brought into 
more awful relief when placed alongside of the destitution among 
the larger part of the world’s people.” We read: 


“The foreign missionaries plead for a material increase of their 
numbers. The Bombay Conference voted to appeal for a quad- 
rupling of the force in India. Now consider these ten thousand 
men whom we could so well spare. If they were sent out as for- 
eign missionaries every mission from the United States could have 
its force of ordained men multiplied not only by four, but by 
seven. Only about fourteen hundred such men are now in the 
service from our American churches. Just with our unneeded 
crumbs we could supply the missions beyond their fondest dreams. 
The money saved in the closing of the parasitic churches here 
would go far toward supporting the transferred ministers. Looked 
at from this point of view, the matter assumes colossal importance. 
The vision of waste on one side and emptiness on the other is 
stunning. One can not picture or characterize it fairly without 
laying himself open to the charge of fanaticism or lunacy. Enough 
-men and money to supply the heathen world properly, with the 
chance to take Christ's yoke and learn of Him, are wasted, not 
only in war and rum and theaters, but in religion, in the manage- 
ment of the forces of the Church of God.” 


Mr. Conklin sees in our overchurched communities another argu- 
ment in favor of church union. 


PETRIFYING INFLUENCE OF DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 


HAT religion involves the idea of a genuine revelation, some- 
thing distinct from dogmatic theology, of which, indeed, it 
becomes the critic and corrector, is the contention of an anony- 
mous writer in Zhe Quarterly Review (London). He looks upon 
religion as innate in humanity, and revealing itself naturally with 
a sense of supramundane things, in relation to which the individual 
is to adjust himself in a harmonious attitude. While this religious 
sense and ethical rectitude are ever growing and advancing as the 
race advances, dogmatic theology is a petrifaction. Dogmatic 
theology has, however, made so many surrenders to the challenges 
of ever-widening knowledge that it has become discredited as un- 
real. 

The writer assumes that “ the divine which is immanent in man’s 
spirit” serves the purpose of “an instinctive criterion or selective 
principle” in regard to various religious conceptions and beliefs, 
“as the appetite of an animal does in regard to its fitting dietary.” 

This “ true and scientific theory of revelation ” he contrasts with 
that erroneous notion which holds that the divine mind is as fully 
represented therein as the human man is in any human intellectual 
system. Thus: 

“To take revelation as representing the divine mind in the same 
way as a philosophy or science represents the human mind; to 
view it as a miraculously communicated science, superseding and 
correcting the natural results of theological speculation, is the 
fundamental mistake of dogmatic theology. Yet like all wide- 
spread and persistent errors it is a very natural one, as natural as 
the belief in geocentricism.” 

The next step was to impose this dogmatic philosophy,—“a 
would-be science governed, not by a scientific, but by a prophetic 
criterion,”—to impose it as by authority upon the acceptance of 
mankind. “ Faith is now an intellectual assent to this revealed the- 
ology as deriving direetly from the divine intellect; it is no longer 
the adhesion of the whole man, heart, mind, and soul, to the divine 
spirit within.” The effect of this was destructive of all that pro- 
phetic spirit which constitutes the religious principle of humanity. 
In this writer’s words: 


“One inevitable result of this intellectualizing and stereotyping 
of revelation was the sterilizing (due to other causes as well) of the 
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sources of prophetic inspiration. Under the tyranny of a domi- 
nant classicism, art and poetry dry up; yet this at most is the tyr- 
anny of a fashion, not that of a divinely revealed immutable stand- 
ard. To force prophetic or poetic vision to take certain shapes 
and forms under pain of anathema is to silence and quench that 
spirit the breath of whose life is freedom. Tried by such standard 
orthodoxy, the prophets who could not prophesy to order and rule 
were discarded as charlatans and impostors, and gradually their 
whole caste fell into discredit; nor was their function as agitators 
and reformers compatible with a conservative ecclesiastical institu- 
tion such as that into which the primitive communities were being 
fast welded.” 


But this petrifaction of religious knowledge has never entirely 
succeeded, because it involved the petrifaction of the whole body 
of knowledge. Dogmatic theology has therefore been compelled 
constantly to shift its ground and reinterpret its scheme. Its 
efforts of repression have proved impossible. As this writer re- 
minds us: 


“ As science marches forward heedless of anathemas, and, as the 
credit and authority of religion seem likely to be the only losers in 
the conflict, the next self-defensive artifice is that of accommoda- 
tion and compromise, of reinterpretations and distinctions between 
the letter and substance of revelation—all resulting in an ungra- 
cious concession to pressure, whereby, under cover of mere com- 
ment and explanation, the substantial sense of the ‘ form of sound- 
words’ is quietly transformed into something different.’ ” 


The spiritual and religious life of the race has been too living, 
expansive, and progressive to suffer the process of petrifying the- 
ological truth to prevail. The advancing illuminativeness of ethi- 
cal and religious ideas is always accompanied by an increasing 
depth and width of religious speculative ideas. Belief is always 
the correlative of conduct. To quote what he says of a man’s 
practical life : 


“Its belief is, as it were, its shadow, which grows and moves 
with its growth and movement; it is the index and register ot the 
degree of correspondence between the soul and its supernatural 
environment; and of that environment it gives but an indirect, 
more or less symbolic presentment, capable of endless modifica- 
tion and adjustment. It is as tho we had to walk backward toward 
the light, and to guide our steps by the shadows cast in front of us 
by the objects behind us.” 


The result of imposing a belief is fatal to real spiritual life. 
Thus: 


“For the exigencies of this ceaselessly developing life an unal- 
terable creed, such as dogmatic theology dreams of, would be a 
strait-waistcoat, a Procrustean bed; every day it would become 
less helpful, and at last hurtful and fatal. The soul that is alive, 
and wants to live and grow, must have a congenial, intelligible 
idea of the world it would live in, and will therefore either adapt 
and interpret the current creeds to suit its requirements, or else 
break away from them altogether and make a home for itself.” 


The discrediting of dogmatic theology as “a spurious science,” 
he continues, involves neither the denial nor the divorce of revela- 
tion and theology. He concludes as follows: 


“Not only will the churches still retain all their functions as 
guardians of prophetic or revealed truth, and of a flexible unity of 
dogma analogous to the unity of rites and observances, but, liber- 
ated from all the entanglements of an indefensible claim to scien- 
tific inerrancy—a claim as obsolete as that to temporal or coercive 
jurisdiction—will recover their sorely compromised dignity and 
credit. Moreover, their doctrinal divisions, the bitterest fruit of 
the dogmatic fallacy, will cease to be regarded as differences of 
faith when the prophetic nature of dogmatic truth is more intelli- 
gently recognized.” 


THE Kaddish prayer which sixty rabbis recited in Cleveland in honor of the 
memory of John Hay on July 3, 1905, has been permanently adopted by the 
Synagogue both inthis country and in Great Britain as a part of divine service on 
the Days of Judgment and Atonement, when, according to the teachings of the 
Jewish faith, the books of account are opened before the Lord. This fact is 
recorded in a memorial address from the Jews of America and Great Britain to 
Mrs. Clara Hay, with the comment that “ Israel never fails to remember deeds of 
righteousneses and loving-kindness wrought in her behalf.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


IS IT TOO LATE? 


HE Czar’s manifesto is commented on by the European press 

in a somewhat desponding tone, and his reluctant conces- 

sions to the political demands of his people are received with po- 
lite congratulation, tho between the lines may be read suspicion 
and distrust. Nicholas II., we are told, has deceived his people 
before. He is merely repeating the rdle of Reynard the Fox, and 
playing for an opportunity to strike down and cripple more com- 
pletely poor, blundering Bruin, his people. Such is the almost 
universal verdict of French, English, and German journalists. 
The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 77mes speaks 
quite despairingly of the prospect, and says plainly that the new 
move has been too long delayed; that the people by oppression 
have had their nerves braced into defiant opposition. To quote: 


“The constitution granted Monday comes too late. It has sat- 
isfied nobody except the most moderate element, which is devoid 
of any influence in the political evolution of Russia. The impe- 
rial manifesto has served as a signal for renewed conflicts. 

“ The delays and blunders of the Government and long and heart- 
breaking oppression have created a resolute army, which refuses 
to parley with its oppressors, scorns their terms, and demands 
nothing less than unconditional surrender. 

“ The inhabitants of St. Petersburg, whose political education is 
vastly more advanced than that of a great majority of the provin- 
cials, remain passively, if not actively, on the side of the revolu- 
tionists. The manifesto is regarded as an avowal of weakness and 
as an incitement to further agitation.” 

The writer goes on to say that Witte is thoroughly distrusted, 
however great a part he professes to be playing in the interests of 
the people. The manifesto has fallen flat, and has even aggra- 
vated the situation. As this authority states: 

“We are thus face to face with a situation that is perhaps more 
serious than ever. The manifesto has fallen flat. It is doubtful 
whether even in happier times its execution by Count Witte, mag- 
nified into a sort of dictator of the heart, would, in view of the pro. 
found distrust which he has the misfortune to engender, meet gen- 
eral acceptance. 

“In the present circumstances his task is doomed to failure. 
The apostles of optimism proclaim with unshaken confidence that 
the uproar will soon cause the Moderates to gain the upper hand. 
I can not share this hopeful view. The men who are directing the 
present movement have given only too ample evidence of their 
ability to carry out their purposes.” 

The newspapers of Berlin express satisfaction over the new con- 
stitution put forth by the Czar; but this they merely base on the 
hope that the concessions made by the autocracy to the people 
have not come too late. But there is in some journals a plain ex- 
pression of doubt as to whether the interpretation of the Czar’s 
-procedure current in German official circles is not tinted with too 
roseate a hue. The news is taken at its face value by the Meue 
Freie Presse (Vienna), which is said to voice the opinion of Bue- 
low, and the Kdé/nische Zeitung, the official Government organ ; 
but the Liberal press, as represented by the Vossische Zeitung 
(Berlin) and the Vorwdris (Berlin), the organ of Bebel’s Social 
Democracy, see in the action of Nicholas II. the bankruptcy of 
the autocracy. They think that there is need of still further and 
more energetic agitation, in order that the promises of the Czar 
may be forced into fulfilment. The danger is that such promises 
turn out mere paper utterances, promissory notes, and no gold. 
It is perhaps natural that French journalists should look some- 
what more hopefully upon the political vicissitudes of France’s 


Muscovite ally. Yet the great papers of France can not disguise 


their feeling of doubt and foreboding. The TZemps (Paris) 
warmly approves of the Czar’s action, but qualifies its congratula- 
tions in the following terms: 


“The manifesto is neither clear nor complete. All the acts of 
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the Czar result from compulsion as exercised by the opposition. 
This destroys public confidence in their sincerity. The capitula- 
tion has come at a time when strikes and revolutionary uprisings 
prevail. It is to be hoped, however, that the promised conces- 
sions of the Czar will be made realities as soon as possible. For 
months the empire has suffered from mere promises. To-day its 
very existence is dependent on their being fulfilled.” 


While the Journal des Débats (Paris) hopes that the manifesto 
has not come too late to arrest the development of the revolution, 
it adds: 


“The Czar’s manifesto is based on general principles, mainly 
on that of liberty. The application of these principles can not fail 
to give to the Russian people that liberty of speech which has been 
of such benefit to the progress of occidental nations.” 


A despatch from the St. Petersburg correspondent of the £c/air 
(Paris) dwells upon the profound dissatisfaction of the Labor 
party over the fact that 
the manifesto says noth- 
ing about an amnesty 
for political prisoners. 
A minority of the people 
may rejoice at the Czar’s 
action, we are told, but 
others are furious at 
this omission. The 
amnesty has since then 





been granted. No 
newspapers are at pres- 
ent being published in 
the capitals of Russia, 
as the strike has emptied 
the printing-houses ; but 
the European journals 
have received by tele- 
graph the suggestions 
made to the Czar by 
Count Witte, who now 
“rules the tempest and 
controls the storm” at 
St. Petersburg, or at 








least professes to do so. 
On these suggestions 
the Czar based his man- 
ifesto. The chief points in what Witte modestly calls his “hints” 
are a remainder to his master that the Russians demand “ legisla- 
tion based on civil liberty,” and in addition “equality before the 
law without distinction of race or religion.” He adds: “ These 
privileges- ought to be bestowed immediately.” He maintairs 
that “Government ought not to interfere in the elections to the 
Douma” nor in “ any way oppose its decisions unless these conflict 
with the greatness of Russia.” He pleads for “uprightness and 
sincerity” in carrying out these suggestions, and “the abolition 
of repressive measures directed against proceedings which do not 
threaten openly the existence of society or the State.” The gen- 
eral opinion of the correspondents of the foreign newspapers as 
well as of their editorial writers seems to be that Witte has no 
fixed program, but is trying to build a structure on the sandy foun- 
dation of autocratic and bureaucratic treachery and uncertainty. 
It was not long ago that the radical Russian paper, Washi Zhizhn 
(St. Petersburg), wrote of him: 


PEACE IN RUSSIA. 
--Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


“For the. past few years, during which S. J. Witte, for ‘ unfore- 
seen reasons,’ remained out of public life, people attributed all 
sorts of views. and convictions to him. Sometimes he appeared as 
an ultrareactionist, sometimes as a representative of constitutional- 
ism.” 


The Européen (Paris) adds that Witte has really no“ fixed polit- 
ical program.”— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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U. Z. R. BOERRESEN, 
Rear Admiral in the Norwegian Navy. 


OLE HANSEN, 


Commanding-General of the Norwegian 
Army. 


A. A. LINDMAN, 
Commanding the Swedish Navy. 


L. H. TINGSTEN, 
Commander-in-chief of the Swedish 
Army. 


SWEDISH AND NORSE COMMANDERS. 


A NEW EUROPEAN MONARCHY. 

T is with mingled feelings that Europe receives the tidings that 
Norway is not to be a republic, but a monarchy, and that 
Prince Carl (or Charles) of Denmark has accepted the crown 
which King Oscar had declined for any of his sons. The offer 
of the crown is conditioned only on the result of a popular re- 
ferendum, which is confidently expected to be favorable. The 
Vorwarts (Berlin), the Social Democratic organ, evidently thinks 
not only that Norway has missed an opportunity, but that there 
was also a very strong Republican sentiment latent in the cities of 
Norway, which might have prevailed, had it been properly ap- 
pealed to. Public gatherings of Republicans were held in many 
cities, we are told, and ought to have been held in more. This 
paper adds, however, that Bjérnsen had thrown his influence into 
the Royalistic scale and had spoken of a republic as * 
ous experiment.” 


‘a danger- 
The Socialdemokraten (Copenhagen) opposes 
the election of Prince Carl because of Swedish feelings toward 
Denmark, which might cause an interruption of trade relations. 
The ational Tiderde (Copenhagen) also 


the project, as was Queen Alexandra, and Baron Wedel-Jarisberg 
quitted London perfectly satisfied with the results of his em- 
bassy. He at once repaired to Copenhagen in order to gain the 
assent of Christian IX., paternal grandfather of the Prince.” 


The Daily News(London) says thatthe English Princess at first 
shrank from the responsibility of sharing a throne, but was over- 
persuaded by King Edward. To quote: 

“If it be true that Princess Maud has sought to escape the 
crown of Norway she has shown a very sensible estimate of the 
bauble. If, also, she has put aside her objections and bowed to 
the will of her royal father, she will have the general sympathy. 
When Gibbon ‘sighed like a lover and obeyed like a son’ he be- 
haved with very poor spirit. But this case is different. Princess 
Maud, in obeying, has -always assuming the truth of the story— 
not sacrificed the dictates of the heart, but has taken on her shoul- 
ders the burden of a duty. The throne of Norway will be no sine- 
cure. The people are not only high-mettled, but they are essen- 
tially democratic, and they have made it clear that their sovereign 
is to have no likeness to the Teuton type, but is to be to them 

something in the nature of a permanent pres- 











shows a tendency to discourage the introduc- 
But 
the decision of the Danish Ministers was at 
last received as final and tho, says the corre- 
spondent of the London 77mes, the feelings 
of Sweden “approach hostility ” toward Den- 
mark, this state of things is sure to pass away. 


tion of a Danish monarch into Norway. 


“France was certainly astonished at the 
preference of Norway for a monarchy,” says , 





the Zemps (Paris), “for in France the repub- 
lican form of government seemed an evolu- 
tion simple and rational, and the only final re- 
sult which was sought and calculated upon 
by the revolution of June 7.” 
(Paris) gives an account in detail of the ne- 
gotiations which preceded the final action of 
the Storthing. It says: 


The Figaro 





“Baron Wedel-Jarlsberg, ex-Minister of 
Sweden and Norway at Madrid, went at once 
to King Edward, at London, and proposed as 
future King of Denmark his son-in-law, Prince 
Carl of Denmark, husband of Princess Maud 
of England. 

“His Britannic Majesty was pleased with 





THE MAN WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN KING. 


Prince Carl of Sweden, desired by the Norse 
for their monarch, but forbidden to accept 
their crown by his father who had just lost it. 


ident of a republic.” 


The political position of the future King is 
hus outlined by the same newspaper: 


“The King of Norway will be less a mon- 
arch than a hereditary president, and we may 
be sure that the Norwegians will remain the 
arbiters of their own policy. Prince Charles 
is not even a British Prince, and if his wife is 
daughter to our King it has to be remembered 
that her distaste for a throne was the one ser- 
ious obstacle to the present arrangement. The 
Emperor William is himself far more closely 
related to the British royal house than is 
Prince Charles of Denmark. Yet it would 
hardly be insinuated that British intrigue 
raised the Hohenzollerns to Imperial rank. 
Great Britain’s recent conduct may be open 
to misunderstanding, but this Norwegian ques- 
tion stands apart from the arena of suspicion.” 








The Danish Government looks to the fact 
that a Prince of the royal house had been 
selected as King of Denmark as a happy 
omen for the harmonious union of the 
three Scandinavian nations of the peninsula. 
Count Raben, Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
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Denmark, is reported in the Zefs (Paris) to have affirmed as 
much. The Count said: 

“We consider it the most important point of all that a spirit of 
concord, even of friendship, should unite the three Scandinavian 
countries, and if one of the princes of our royal family is to reign 
in Norway, we desire that the Swedish Government cherish toward 
us atemper of mind free from all suspicion and all animosity. 
Our present attitude in the matter is dictated by a sincere desire 
for this.” 

According to the Z7ber¢é (Paris), Prince Carl will take as King of 
Norway the name of Hakon 1X.—7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE THREATENED STORM IN THE BALKANS. 
“THAT the storm-signal is being raised over the Balkan king- 

doms and provinces, and that Greece is to be involved in 
the tempest, is the concurrent testimony of the whole European 
press. The different Balkan nationalities, we are told, are like the 
animals in that small managerie known as a “happy family,” liv- 
ing in nominal harmony, but by blood and inheritance irreconcila- 
ble foes. The Rumanians, we learn, are Latins descended from 
the legionaries with which Trajan colonized a certain tract of Ro- 
man conquest. They are surrounded by those who sprang from 
the Dacians and kindred races who had become subjects of the 
Empire. News comes that these Rumanians have recently sev- 
ered their diplomatic relations with Greece; the Greek Ministry 
at Bucharest and that of Rumania at Athens are now deserted, and 
the Zribuna (Rome) gives, in so many words, the following ac- 
count of the quarrel: 

Last May the Rumanians, locally known as Vlachs, were by the 
Sultan’s irade given permission to have schools and churches in 
which their mother-tongue should be spoken. The Greeks resi- 
ding among them were indignant and rioted, committing many acts 
of violence. The Ecumenical Patriarch declared war upon the 
Rumanians because the Greek language was rejected asa ritual 
tongue, raised the banner of Hellenism, and encouraged a crusade 
throughout Macedonia against the Vlachs and their independent 
congregations. In vain did the Rumanians protest and appeal for 
protection to the Greek authorities. Greek outrages reached their 
culmination when certain officers of the Greek army raised depre- 
dating bands, crossed the frontier under the eyes of the Greek 
authorities, and carried pillage and murder into Rumanian terri- 
tory. In reply to frequent remonstrances, the Government at 
Athens accused the Rumanians of various offenses against the 














FREDERIKSSTEN FORT. 


The dispute over the demolition of this historic, picturesque and harmless fort, 
and others like it on the border between Norway and Sweden, threatened the suc- 
cess of the negotiations. It was finally agreed to leave the forts, but not to im- 
prove them, 


Greeks. Their charges were five in number. Greek shops had 
been sacked and Greeks imprisoned by the Rumanians; the Greek 
flag had been publicly burnt; Greeks had been banished beyond 
the frontier without cause ; the Greek journal, Pasris, had been 
repressed at Bucharest and those connected with it banished ; pub- 
lic meetings had been held and the Greek Government denounced. 


The 7ribuna considers that the Rumanians have real griev- 
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ances, and that justice is on their side. This Italian journal, 
which, like the papers of Paris, naturally sympathizes with a sister 
nation of Latin stock, declares: 

“It has to-day been admitted as an established fact that the 
Greeks are perverting the true state of the case. They make a se- 
rious mistake by putting in the same balance the trivial popular 








NORWAY’S NEW KING, QUEEN, AND CROWN PRINCE. 


Prince Carl of Denmark (whose assumption of the Norse crown only awaits the 
result of a referendum) with his wife and son. 


demonstrations which took place in Rumania, and the bloody re- 
prisals by which the Greeks crushed the Rumanian population of 
Macedonia before the eyes of all the foreign consuls. 

“The Rumanian Government can not be called upon for indem- 
nification and will yield no indemnity. Rumania will enter into no 
discussion concerning the expulsion of certain Greek journalists. 
In this act she was merely exercising the right which every sover 
eign State possesses to expel whomsoever she pleases from her 
territory.” 

The writer seems to think that unless some agreement be arrived 
at, nothing can prevent the final outbreak of war. Not even geo- 
graphical considerations can prevent this. He says: 


“The seriousness of this rupture is such that there is ample 
cause existing for a declaration of war, while the distance which 
separates the two kindgoms puts no material impossibility in the 
way of military operations.” 


Mr. N. P. Delyanni, Greek Minister in Paris, appears in the 
Temps (Paris) as stating his own view of the case. ~He adds noth- 
ing essential to the above summary of the 777duna’s account, and 
concludes in the following terms: 


“If you ask me what the outcome will be, it would be difficult 
for me to give a precise answer. It is only certain that war will 
not and can not take place. But even without war, the two coun- 
tries can do one another a great deal of injury. However much 
may result to the prejudice of Greece, we have nothing to regret, 
because our honor is at stake. 

“ All that I can say is that I hope for a vindication of justice. 
Our right is so clear that it can not possibly be overlooked in the 
long run at Bucharest. On the other hand, Rumaniarunsno slight 
risk, as a small and isolated Latin territory, surrounded by Slavs, 
in provoking the hostililty of a people to whom so many ties 
should bind her.” 


The Rumanian side of the question is stated in the Revue Diplo- 
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matigue (Paris) by Gen. C. Pilat, formerly of the Rumanian Army. 
He agrees with Mr. Delyanni that there will be no war. but he 
thinks that his countrymen have ample means of exacting proper 
treatment from Greece, in the form of “ precise and formal assur- 
ances that for the future 
such disturbances shall 
cease, and that the na- 
tions of Macedonia shall 
be no more molested 
nor their rights tram- 
pled upon by the Hel- 
lenic Government,” and 
he thus puts the case: 


“The imprudence of 
the Greek Government 
in pushing matters to 
such an extreme as the 
rupture of relations, can 
nothurt Rumania. Our 
interests in Greece are 
few, while for a long 
time Greece has enjoyed 
great advantages from 
our country. 

“They have most im- 
portant commercial in- 
terests in Rumania. By 
special favor their relig- 
ious communities have 
been established here for centuries. Numerous Greeks have 
grown rich in this country, and the just reprisals which the Ru- 
manian Government intends to exercise will consist in a renunci- 
ation of the Rumano-Greek treaty of commerce, which is so ad- 
vantageous to Greece. A discriminative tariff, an impost per 
capita on resident Greeks, and heavy harbor dues on their ship- 
ping will be more injurious to them than any measures they can 
take against either our people or our products.”— 7rans/ations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A eee 
jek THE PERTURBED BALKANS. 


Rumania can not sleep but under arms. 
— Simplicissimus (Munich.) 


GERMANY’S THREATS AND FRANCE’S 
UNREADINESS. 


"THAT Germany actually threatened to invade France two days 

before the dismissal of Foreign Minister Delcassé, and at 
the same time announced that the Commune would be proclaimed 
simultaneously in the four great cities of France, is the amazing 
statement of Louis Latapie in the Zzderté (Paris). He denies the 
authenticity of the so-called Delcassé revelations. England did 
not promise to land an army in Schleswig-Holstein, he says, and 
to despatch her channel fleet to the North Sea. But this was ade- 
quately compensated for by the fact that Russia, in spite of her 
home and foreign complications, did absolutely pledge herself to 
institute a counter-movement on behalf of her ally by massing an 
army of 500,000 men on the eastern frontier of Germany. In the 
words of this writer: 


“We deem it quite necessary to correct the impressions made 
by a legend, founded on the so-called bellicose designs of France, 
or of a political party, or at least of a certain minister. It is not 
we, unfortunately, who uttered threats in this case. 

“Two days before the dismissal of Mr. Delcassé, a number of 
deputies, who had been thrown into a state of serious anxiety by 
the rumors of war, by private conversation with the ministers 
learned the following facts: The Emperor William was pressing 
the Government very hard. He had intimated to them that unless 
they yielded to his demands, his armies in twenty-four hours would 
invest Nancy, and four days later Chalons. He added that it had 
been arranged that at the same time the Commune would be pro- 
claimed in the four principal cities of France. That was the meth- 
od taken by Germany to consolidate peace. Undoubtedly she had 
sought a pretext for war the very day after the defeat of our allies 
in Manchuria. ...... 

“It has not yet been proved that England seriously proposed to 
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land a military contingent on our behalf on the German coast. 
But one thing we know, namely, that Russia, in spite of the diffi- 
culties in which she was entangled, had promised to despatch an 
army of 500,000 men to the frontier of Poland. Our alliance with 
the Czar’s Government is purely defensive, and there was no ques- 
tion as to whether we were the aggressors. Our allies were ready 
Ne ea 

“The best proof that we had no wish to declare war, and the 
most painful proof to put forth, is the fact that we were not pre- 
pared to carry it on. This fact transpired at the height of the 
Morocco crisis through the admissions of certain members of the 
Government who wished to disarm the last opposition of Chauvin- 
ism. Not only did we desire peace, but we were even condemned 
and forced to desire it.” 


Why France was forced to desire peace is shown by her weak- 
ness in frontier defenses. The subject of frontier defense has been 
recently discussed by Mr. de Lanessan, ex-Minister of Marine, in 
the /atin (Paris), and he concludes that the frontier garrisons and 
fortifications of France lie quite at the mercy of the arms and ar- 


tillery of Germany. He writes as follows: 


“The first question of national defense which is presented to the 
mind of every Frenchman is this: Are the frontier garrisons of 
France strong and numerous enough to resist the first shock of an 
army suddenly marching upon the country? They are no such 
thing.” 


Mr. Lanessan points to the superiority of the German frontier 
troops, and passes on to declare that French fortresses are out of 
date and quite unsuited to the requirements of modern warfare. 
To quote: 


“We are compelled to aver, first, that our frontier fortresses are 
in no condition to resist as they should the new artillery of Ger- 
many; secondly, that we ourselves have no such artillery; and 
lastly, that our frontier is quite insufficiently protected, either by 
the fortifications which we have raised, or by the troops which 
should be ready to rally for its protection against the violent and 
sudden attack to which France is exposed.” 


The position taken by Mr. Lanessan is strongly controverted, 
however, by Gen. H. Langlois, formerly member of the Higher 
Council of War, who writes in the Revue Bleue (Paris) and says 
that the French guns and French gunners are in certain respects 
superior to their German rivals. Even French fortifications, he 
avers, are by no means inferior to those of German engineers. All 
that is necessary is that the Government should avoid the mistake 
made in the war which ended in the disasters of Sedan. To quote: 


“To speak definitely, our fortresses and our artillery of high cal- 
iber have nothing to fear in comparison with the German fortifica- 
tions and heavy artillery. Our field armament is at least as good 
as theirs and our gunners will be able to maintain for several years 
their superiority to the Germans in the handling and use of rapid- 
firing guns. Let us not be demoralized, then, by prophecies of 
disaster for which those who utter them have no ground. We 
have full confidence in the Government, of whom we demand 
above all things that it keep ready a colossal store of munitions of 
war, principally for our troops in the field. I insist upon this as a 
capital point. 

“We must allow no one to indulge in perilous delusions, and be- 
ware of extending the spirit of despondency. It is our duty, as it 
is within our power, calmly and coolly to await the course of 
events without boastfulness, and yet without flinching.” — 7rans/a- 
tions made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











A FAIR (?) DIVISION. 


The Anglo-Japanese alliance as Europe sees it. 
—U/k (Berlin). 
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BEST SHORT STORY OF THE MONTH. 


THE MASTER. 
By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY. 


IN “ THE READER” FOR NOVEMBER, 


The fiction in the November magazines shows a decided advance over last 
month. Among the stories that deserve special mention, “‘ The Lieutenant’s 
Messenger,” by Eleanor Stuart, in Scridner’s, takes high rank; and Elsie Sing- 
master writes an amusing skit in the same magazine on “ The Lése Majesté of 
Hans Heckendorn.” The At/antic has a fine study of the transformation of a 
“ grafter” in Sewell Ford’s “ Seed to the Sower.” Kipling gives us one of his 
characteristic flights of imagination, entitled “ With the Night Mail,” in A/c— 
Clure’s, the subject being, appropriately enough, the voyage of an air-ship; and 
in the same magazine Basil King tells a stirring tale of the days of Louis 
Philippe and Louis Bonaparte, in “ The Last Love Feast.” Perhaps no funnier 
story has appeared during the month than Rex E. Beach’s “ The Moon, the 
Maid, and the Winged Shoes,” in Coééier’s for October 14. “ The One-Mile 
Club,” by Adele Marie Shaw, in Outing, and “ An Experiment in Poverty,” by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, in The American Illustrated Magazine, are also 
amusing. Such a vast number of short stories appear each month that it is of 
interest and importance to indicate to our readers which one is the best. An ex- 
amination of the best weeklies and magazines seems to show that the following 
story deserves that distinction : 
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“ELIX wandered over the grounds of the Schloss. 

F He had often visited the intricate day haunts of the great white 
owl—something he did not do every day, because, tho she no longer 
resented his approach as when he had first discovered her, she became 
unquiet in the sleep Felix knew she needed for the night. He had ridden 
his pony along the banks of the Danube, had visited the kennels and 
played with the new puppies, and had sailed his wooden boats over the 
little cascade which fell into the lake. Yet he strolled along, switching 
the leg of his short trousers with a twig—and Felix sighed a little. 

For the first time in his existence he had come to one of those periods 
which his elders know more often—the old amusements “did not bite.” 

He found himself to the westward of the Schloss, where the tall grass 
and bushes grew against an ancient wall. He seldom came to this spot, 
for somehow it had not seemed to present anything which added to his 
store of entertainment. Ennuied he threw himself down, gazing off over 
the beautiful hills of the Wiener Wald—this boy of French family—to- 
ward the towers and domes of Vienna, not many miles away. He rolled 
over and looked up at the wooden doorway set in the wall. He had never 
given it more than a passing glance. Now, more interested, he got upon 
his knees and probed with his stick the rusty keyhole. Then he rose and 
looked through. He could see nothing but green, and beyond that the 
wall and windows of the western wing of the Schloss. 

“A garden! That’s queer. I have never been in there.” 

He was filled with the ardor of discovery. He gazed about; there were 
no trees to climb and from which he might look over. Undaunted he 
followed the wall along. Here and there age had dislodged a stone. Ah! 
Here behind this clump of bushes the afternoon sun glanced through. 
He got down on hands and knees. The stones were loose, some had 
fallen away. Quietly he began to work—prying, pushing, removing 
sa One, jagged and projecting, gave him endless work, but by this 
time Felix was thoroughly enjoying himself. 

Finally it was out of the way, and, lying prostrate, he squirmed through. 

A great hedge of box, cut into uncanny shapes, blocked his prospect, 
but he edged along between it and the wall till he came to an opening 

There he stood silent. 

Near him, upon a broad seat, rested an old man. About him, upon 
the bench and the sward, lay innumerable sheets of music. One, with a 
few notes jotted upon it, lay unheeded on his knee. 

In his face was something familiar. Felix wondered. Now he had it. 
Long ago, at intervals, this man had sat at their table in the great dining- 
hall, and Felix recalled that upon those occasions there had been an added 
pomp. All the candles in their sconces along the walls had been lighted, 
the conservatories had been robbed of the choicest flowers. The guests— 
for there were always many—had paid to this man their deepest respect. 
Felix knew, for, after his dinner in the quiet nursery, had he not stolen to 
a little balcony at the end of the hall and there observed all the doings ? 

Once even his father had led him in and presented him as his son; and 
the man, not so white-haired then as now, had taken him by the hand and 
hoped that when in the days to come he should be master of these great 
estates, like his father, he, too, would love the Arts. ‘‘The Arts!’’ He 
had wondered. What could be those things—the arts? And, childlike, 
for days he had puzzled over those words, unwilling to show his ignorance 
by asking. Now he thought he knew; doubtless all those sheets of music 
must have something to do with them. 

The man raised his eyes and they encountered Felix. 

“How do you do, Cyril?” he asked gravely. ‘Come and speak to 
me.” 

“Cyril!” The boy hung back. 
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“T am glad to see you again,”’ he added; “won’t you come?” 

The boy stepped forward, embarrassed. 

“Felix, M’sieur; my name is Felix.” 

“Felix” —wonderingly. ‘‘Yes, to be sure. Cyril would be a man 
now.” He passed his hand across his forehead. “Thank God, my mem- 
ory has always been good, but—but I fear it is failing me a little some- 
times now. It doesn’t matter. Come, sit down.” 

He swept the music off on the grass, and his smile was so winning that 
Felix came. 

“Have you written all that music to-day, M’sieur?’’ he asked curi- 
ously. 

“VYes—no. I think not. 
know. No, assuredly not. 


Really time matters so little here I hardly 
This is the first part of a great symphony.” 

Felix wrinkled his brows. He felt that the arts were still too much for 
him. He changed the subject. ‘I think the robins here are the biggest 
I have seen,” said Felix. 

“Yes,” the old man answered delightedly. ‘Do you know, I feed them 
every day! Sit perfectly quiet and they won’t mind you. They know 
me—well.” He ran his hand into the pocket of his coat and scattered 
crumbs about him, flicking a few from the immaculate lace at his wrists. 
“Now!” 


The birds circled about, even at their very feet, and, before he knew 





it, in his enthusiasm as he watched them, Felix’s elbow was on the old 
man’s knee. 

“That one,”’ he whispered to the boy, “I call Elsa, and that one Annette, 
and that big fellow there, I call him Ludwig.” 

Felix’s eyes asked why. 

“Because they were the names of the great singers in my opera, and I 
love to remember them. They sang more sweetly than the birds. 
There, now they have gone. I suppose you have great times in this beau- 
tiful old Schloss.” 

““Yes—sometimes; when my cousins come. But I may not play much 
with the peasants—and sometimes I get lonely.” 

“But you have father and mother, have you not?” 

The boy looked up strangely. ‘Why, yes; mon pére, he owns this 
Schloss. We have lived here ever since we came from Paris. You know 
them, don’t you?” 

“T think so. Why, yes, to be sure. 
came to see me this morning. 
you?” 

“Very much”—a little wistfully. “‘But he is always so busy that he 
hasn’t much time for little boys; and my mother—she is the dearest 
mother—but there are always so many guests.” 

“Well, you must come and see me, will you? 
afternoon.” 

“May 1?” asked Felix. “I shall be sure to come. 
feed the robins to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes.” The old man smiled. 


Your father, my dear Antoine, 
He often does. You love him, don’t 


Come to-morrow 


And—may I help 


II 


Felix ate his dinner hurriedly and slipped away from the servants to his 
own favorite nook on the stairs of the east wing. 

Here, on the wide window-seat above the landing, he could ensconce 
himself in the corner behind the heavy curtain, with the voices or the 
music coming up to him as company, yet not near enough to disturb. 

He sat gazing through the diamond-shaped panes at the wide Danube 
flowing between the vineyards on the hills. The glow from the west cast 
lights of pearl and pink upon the fleecy clouds, and all was peace. Yes, 
out there all was peace, but here—Felix still throbbed with excitement. 

He had found a new friend, mysterious, very strange, and secret. And 
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he was to see him again! He could hardly wait for the morrow—and the 
many morrows which were to follow. 

But how was it he had never known of his presence? And then things 
began to come back to Felix. He had met Henri in the corridor once or 
twice with a tray of food, and Henri had made evasive answers to his 
questions. Sometimes he had seen a strange servant in: the house, and 
often he had wondered at the faint sound of far distant music. 

And then the sense of guilt at having found out something he had not 
been intended to know—the sense which had all along been slumbering 
in Felix’s heart—awoke. His face flushed hotly in the dusk. The battle 
began. Yes, he would go and tell his mother. He slipped from his seat 
to the floor—and stopped. Perhaps he would be forbidden to see his new 
friend again. For moments he stood there, the voices, the quiet laughter, 
coming up to him. Then, with a sigh, he climbed back to his nook. 


Ill 

The next afternoon, with much assumption of indifference, Felix 
strolled away. Once out of sight behind the wall he sped quickly to the 
breach he had made and wriggled through. 

A heavy hand caught his collar and dragged him to his feet. 

“What are you doing here? Oh, I beg your pardon; it’s Master 
Felix.” The strange servant stooped and brushed off the boy’s clothes. 
“But, what are you doing here ?”’ 

“T came for a visit.” Felix answered with dignity 

The man grinned and glanced at the hole in the wall. 

Felix flushed hotly. 

“Does M’sieur le Comte know of your visit ?” 

The answer was scarcely audible. “No.” 

“Oh, well; I daresay it doesn’t matter. The Master—Herr von Star- 
hemberg—is over there. He doesn’t seem well to-day. Have you been 
here before?” 

“Yesterday. He—” Felix had been about to say “He called me 
Cyril,” but, puzzled though he was, he would not even indirectly ask 
questions of a servant about his master. 

“T am his valet. Conrad you may call me. 
Will you go over?” 
“In a moment. 

myself.” 

The valet bowed. 

Felix still held back. The old man’s head was raised as if voices came 
to him, but yet as if he did not hear. His tall figure was shrunken in 
dejection. 

“Speak to him,” said Conrad. 
him.” 

“You have no music to-day,” Felix said timidly. 

The old man threw himself to his feet. “Who dares reproach me! 
When God himself has taken away the inspiration, when my faculties 
are going—who dares!” 

He dropped upon the seat, moaning, his head between his hands. 

Terrified, Felix drew back. He murmured chokingly, “I—am sorry.” 

The man’s hands dropped. He looked up. 

“A child,” he said wonderingly. ‘God forgive me! 
my son?” 

Felix was afraid to stay—feared to stir. 

~““T—was here yesterday.” 

““Yesterday—there have been so many yesterdays.” 
across his eyes; then closed them. 

Felix shrank away. 


He hears our voices. 


Conrad, do not tell any one I was here. I will tell, 


“Perhaps it will do him good to rouse 


Who are you, 


He drew his hand 


IV 

A few minutes later he was pounding his fists at the entrance to his 
mother’s apartments. 

“Go away!’’ came through the door half opened in reply. ‘I am do- 
ing Madame’s coiffure.”’ It was Annette—and Annette was Felix’s 
gorgon. , 

But now the boy pushed his way in and stood defiant. 
mother, and I want to see her.” 

“She can’t see you now.” 

“She will see me’’—there was a catch in the boy’s voice—‘‘when I 
want her.” 

“What is it, Felix?’ A gentle voice came from the inner room. 

Felix rushed in and threw himself, sobbing, against his mother’s knee. 

Her white hand went lovingly over his tangled hair until the sobs grew 
fainter. ‘Then, with an arm about his shoulders, ‘“‘’Tell me, Felix.” 

And the boy poured out his soul. 

“Yes, you were wrong not to tell me last night, Felix. 
time you have kept anything from us.’’ She sighed; that first time is the 
saddest to a mother’s heart. “But you have come to me now, and you 
are sorry. Let me tell you about—him. He has written the most beau- 
tiful, the greatest music of any one alive now. He loved us and we were 
honored that he did. But he has had great trouble. And then, Felix, 
do you understand? His mind began to give way. He could not remem- 
ber. He called you Cyril. Cyril was his little grandson.” The boy was 


“She is my 


It is the first 
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listening with open eyes. “That is an English name and his mother was 
English. On their way back to England one dark, foggy night the 
steamer was run into by another ship. Cyril and his father and mother 
were drowned. Then there were other things—which you would not 
understand. 

“He used to wander over the country, not knowing where he was. 
They wanted to put him in a place called an asylum, but we loved him 
and brought him here. We have to lock the doors and keep the garden 
closed or he would wander away. You were too young to understand, 
and so we have never told you.” 

“IT am—sorry, mother, that I went in.” 

“T know you are, Felix. The saddest part of all this is that in a few 
week, on his sixtieth birthday—he is not nearly so old as he seems, you 
see—there is to be a great concert in Vienna given in his honor, where 
nothing but his own music will be played—and he does not know and 
could not understand. You may see him again when you wish. He only 
acted so strangely to-day because he can write no more beautiful music. 
Your father or I see him nearly every morning. You need never be 
afraid. Conrad will let you in.” 

She bent and kissed the boy. 

V 

But Felix did not go again. He wandered about—a little disconso- 
lately sometimes—and often went softly to the crevice in the wall. But 
he did not goin. It was not fear—it was something more like awe at the 
mystery, the sorrow, the strangeness. 

Then one day Conrad came to him. 

“He is asking for you—‘the boy who was here and who was to come 
back.’ Sometimes he calls you Cyril, and then sometimes he searches 
his mind for another name till I ask him ‘Felix?’ and he says quickly, 
“Yes, Felix.’ He has been waiting day after day.” 

Felix’s heart smote him and he went at once. 

The music lay scattered about again now and the old man looked up 
and smiled. 

“T am tired of writing”—he brushed the ruled sheets from his knee. 
“T am glad you came. Do you know music ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, a little only. I am learning the violin.” The boy’s finger 
followed the treble notes on the page nearest him and unconsciously he 
began to hum the notes in a clear, sweet voice. 

The Master looked. ‘You know a great deal! Many would be glad 
to read so easily as that. When I have finished my symphony I, myself, 
will teach you. Suppose you come up to my room and I will play for you 
now—but on the piano to-day.” 

Felix’s eyes glistened. “I should like that. 
fully. I sit upon my window-seat and listen.” 

“Your window-seat?”’ The tall but bowed figure and the agile child 
moved along the walk together. 

“Yes, at the head of the first flight. I like it there; the sky and the 
river are so beautiful, and the music ripples just like the sound of the 
river when you are at the edge and keep very still.” 

The old man’s eyes bent down upon the boy. “I think you will bea 
great artist some day,” he said. 

“Me?” asked Felix wonderingly. 

“Yes.” Suddenly the man stopped and looked piercingly at the boy 
“You have made me think of something—to write. Come, come 
quickly.” 

They hastened to the music-room, the Master’s hands upon the keys 
before he took his seat. There were a few beautiful chords, then silence. 
Then began a strange movement which held Felix still. He saw the 
Master had forgotten him. He climbed into a great, cushioned chair. 
With a sort of fascination he watched the beautifully kept, slender, white 
fingers as they dwelt upon or swept over the keys; then he forgot all but 
the music. 

Felix saw that he was composing as he went along. ‘There were breaks 
—renewals—then silence. 

From the chair came an eager voice: “ Will they play all that beautifui 
music at your concert ?”’ 

The old man started. ‘Oh, it is you. What concert, my boy?” 

Felix bit his lip. “What was it mother said?’ he asked himself. 
“That he didn’t know—couldn’t understand.’ But he can understand 
to-day. 

“T told my mother I had been to visit you,” he said. ‘There is to be 
a great concert over in Vienna on your birthday and the orchestra will 
play all your music. Will they play those things you have played for 
me?” 

The man was on his feet moving about in tense excitement, but quietly. 
Felix did not notice. 

“No, they will play the old things, which are not worthy of me; ‘The 
Saturnalia’,” he groaned, “which I wrote when I was ill. Now I am 
well again. Felix!” There was a strange vibration in his voice. 

“ Yes!” 


My mother plays beauti- 
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THE MASTER. 
(Continued from page 712.) 


“When is my birthday ?” 

Felix gazed in wonder. 
much to Felix. 

“Here, I can find it in this book.”” He turned 
the pages rapidly. “‘Thetwenty-first of October. 
What is it now?” 

“T don’t know, exactly. But the first of Sep- 
tember wa” one day last week.” 

“Six weeks. It can be done! Leave me now, 
Felix, and come to-morrow—every day—and 
say nothing about the concert”—he laid his 
hand impressively on Felix’s shoulder- -“‘say 
nothing about the @ncert.” 


VI 


Each day when Felix came he found his friend 
furiously at work—sheet after sheet dashed off 
with incredible swiftness, then a pause; start 
after fruitless start, beads of perspiration stand- 
ing out upon the old man’s forehead, then again 
inspiration and progress. 

On the first day Felix, fearing to interrupt, 
tip-toed away; but the Master called and slipped 
an arm about the boy. 

“Itzs dull for you,” he smiled, “but I like to 
have you here and it won’t be long. Don’t be 
afraid of playing all you like; you won’t disturb 
me. By the way, will you feed the robins, 
Felix? I’m afraid I’ve neglected the poor 
things.” 

So thereafter it was Felix who fed the robins, 
and he played about to his heart’s content while 
the old man wrote. Sometimes it would be at 
the keys, but more often it was in the garden, 
for he loved it there and each was alike to him; 
for music was in his soul. 

But the Master had grown thinner and thinner 
till even the boy’s eyes saw. One day, with 
closed eyes, he lay back upon his seat, the black 
clothes and velvet cap adding to his pallor. Felix 
came close and rested his head against the old 
man’s shoulder. 

“Do not write any more to-day,” he pleaded. 

The great, luminous eyes unclosed. 

“*Felix,”’ he said, “the work is done—and it is 
good. My mind has been clearer and I have 
been able to do it. Do you know what ‘Felix’ 
means ?”” 

“No,” the boy answered wonderingly. 

“Tt means ‘happy.’ And I have been happy 
doing this with you here. This is the greatest 
work I have ever done. You remember the first 
day you came? I had begun something—and, 
like all the rest, it wouldn’t do. Then do you 
remember the time I said I would play for 
you? Something came to me. I wanted to write 
what would tell to me a boy’s life—your life, 
Felix; and what it will be when you become a 
man, with a man’s sorrows, but a man’s joys, 
too—and his art and passion. You don’t under- 
stand now, but you will some day, and for that 
day and because the music is all yours, I have 
named it after you—‘ The Felician Symphony’ I 
call it.” 

“After me?” 
wonder. 

“Yes, and now listen. You remember the 
concert—it is but three weeks now till then—and 
this must be played that night. My old friend 
Bergstrasser always leads the orchestra. I will 
make the music up into a package and Conrad 
shall take it to the post.” 

“May I go with him—and carry it?” 

“ Yes.” 

And it was with awe that Felix carried the 
mysterious package with its great red seals. 


The boy’s eyes were wide with 
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VII 


There was daily going for Conrad to the post 
—for, with the secrecy of those of impaired mind, 
the Master had arranged that the reply should 
come not to the Schloss, but in his own name. 

And each day Felix met Conrad on the road 
and came back with downcast face. 

Meanwhile in an ill-suppressed fever of sus- 
pense the Master waited—sometimes talking 
jubilantly to Felix of the glory of this last work 
which belonged to them both; sometimes dis- 
trusting his waning powers, walking with great 
strides in an agony of apprehension; often sunk 
upon a bench in the apathy of weariness. 

One day—the first in a long time now—as the 
boy lay along the bench with his head upon the 
old man’s knee, he again called him “Cyril.” 

Felix looked up timidly. “Mamma told me 
how Cyril died. Don’t you think perhaps I 
could be a little like Cyril to you?” 

The man’s voice shook. 

“You are more to me, Felix, than even ny own 
grandchild was. Will you call me as he used 
to do?” 

“‘Grand-pere?”’ asked the boy, shyly. 

“Yes.” 

The boy leaped up, and kissed the: wrinkled 
cheek. 

Vill 


So the days passed and on one of them Felix 
rushed along the path with a letter. The old 
man’s fingers, trembling, broke the seal. 

He sank back with a happy smile. 

“Ves, Felix; all is well.” 

Then he read to him how the leader had found 
the music good, far above all he had done before; 
how busily his orchestra was engaged upon it, 
and how—as the Master had desired—he had 
pledged them to secrecy, so that upon the night 
of the great event it would come to the audience 
as a great surprise. 

Felix clapped his hands, while the robins, hop- 
ping about for their daily meal, flew away in 
anxious disturbance. 


IX 


Felix was going to the concert! He had 
begged, and his father at last had consented. 

Many friends were there from Paris, and all 
were going together the few miles to the city in 
traveling-carriages from the Schloss. Among 
them there would be room for Felix, and Henri 
would look after him. 

When the evening came Felix climbed into the 
old man’s arms. 

“Grand-pere,” he said, “I don’t want to leave 
you, but I wish to see with my own eyes; so that 
when I come home I may tell you all about it— 
how the people listened quietly, and then, when 
the music stopped, how they clapped their hands. 
I will run from the carriage directly here. Now 
{ must go.” 

Full of excitement, Felix danced impatiently 
in the dusk of the porte cochere. The ladies in 
their beautiful gowns, chatting and laughing 
gaily with the men, were helped into the car- 
riages as they drove up. “Not yet, not yet,’’ said 
Henri. “The guests first, then we will go.” 

At last the moment came. The preceding car- 
riages were well down the avenue of lindens. 
Scarcely waiting for the vehicle to stop, Felix 
plunged in and, with a word of caution, Henri 
took his seat with the driver, and the carriage 
sped away. 

Felix shrank timidly back upon his seat. 
Opposite sat a muffled 1 figure. 
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“Felix!’’ it said. 

The boy threw himself across the carriage int© 
the old man’s arms. 

“T came, too, Felix; how, it doesn’t.matter.” 

The boy was troubled. 

“Should you have come, grand-pere?” 

The Master scarcely heard. ‘‘ The scream of 
the violins! the sobbing of the ’cellos! the throb 
of the drums! I shall hear them again!” 


X 


The great building was filled. 
held the guests from the Schloss. 
Felix hung back from the glare of the lights. 
The old man touched him on the shoulder. 
“Call your father, Felix.”” He came. 
!”” Reproach and yet 


Two boxes 


“Herr von Starhemberg! 
pleasure filled the Count’s voice as he grasped 
his hand. ‘I wanted you here, yet I feared for 
your health”—anxiously. 

“Say nothing, my dear Antoine. If you can, 
get Felix and me quiet seats here outside the 
boxes.”” It was done. 

Felix could scarcely control his excitement at 
the tuning of the instruments. The old man’s 
eyes blazed. 

The house itself was a buzz of expectation. 
Secrets may not be perfectly kept where their 
owners are many, and, tho nothing definite 
was known, rumors of a surprise were rife. Herr 
Bergstrasser, the conductor, as he came in from 
the wing, was greeted with a storm of applause. 
Bowing, he did not step upon the platform, but 
faced the audience. It became silent. 

“The programs in your hands, it gives me 
pleasure to announce, will not be carried out. 
To-night, for the first time, will be played a new 
symphony by Herr von Starhemberg—one so 
original that, but for the illness we all so much 
regret, I should have hastened to consult the 
Master as to his own interpretation of some por- 
tions of the score. Nevertheless I think you will 
all agree that it is the noblest work he yet has 
given us. He has found his inspiration in the 
present and future life of a boy, who, as he him- 
self writes me, is more to him than all—and after 
him he has named it—‘The Felician Sym- 
phony.’” 


The first chords, peaceful, yet penetrating, 
swelled forth, soon to be followed by a movement 
individual and emotional. The critics, wonder- 
ing, looked at each other. Here indeed was 
something new. 

The interest was sustained, grew. The suc- 
ceeding numbers deepened the great impression. 

As the conductor stepped upon his platform 
for the last part the audience bent forward, intent. 
Felix looked up at the Master and their eyes met; 
this would be the crown of what had gone before. 
Here was depicted the contest, the crisis of man’s 
life—and what would follow ? 

And here showed the Master’s genius. Even 
the face of the child at his side grew troubled. 
Should such things come to him? The old man 
saw. He took the boy’s hand in his own—smiled 
encouragement. ‘Wait, Felix. Wait.’ 

As he spoke came the change in the music. | 
At the first bar he leaned back, content. 

At the second he started, appalled. His old 
friend had failed to grasp his meaning, his inter- 
pretation of the score. All was wrong—a chaos! 


Seizing Felix by the hand he dashed with him | 


down the passage to the stage; blinded, deaf to 
all but the ruin of his work, agony was on his 
face. 

Across the stage he plunged, seized the con- 
ductor by the arm. The baton dropped; with 
a crash the music ceased. 

The conductor wheeled. ‘“Starhemberg!”’ 
And then went up the cry: ‘The Master, Star- | @ 
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Albany Poughkeepsie New Haven 
Hartford, Bridgeport and Brooklyn 





Fad one saddle always preferred b 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 

est type of the suddler’sart. Correct 

| in every line— always comfortable for 

the horse and rider. Complete cata- to 

| oad sent free, showing the Whitman | 

for men and women, and everything $65 

from ‘** Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 


Readers of Tae Lrrzrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to auvertisers. 
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COLUMBUS PIANOS 


@ are fully illus- 
trated in our hand- 
some booklet eae 
issued, entitle 


“PIANO WISDOM” 


This is yours for 
the asking, and it 
tells you how we 
make and sell 
really good, high 

instruments 
at reasonable 
prices. We offer 


A MORE 
COMPLETE 
LINE 


of Upright Pianos 
than any other 
manufacturer in 
the world. We 
have styles suited 
to every age an 
taste, while our 
‘low prices and 
easy terms place 
Our. instruments 
within reach o 
everyone. 


OUR 
NEW PLAN 
OF SALE 


is so reasonable 
and fair that it 
is adapted to an 

income. We se 

every piano under 
a positive aid 
binding guaran- 
tee, all freight pre- 
dha a of the 
ississippi ; 
all 


Ow a free 


30 DAYS’ 
TRIAL 


and arrange for 
easy payments if 
desired. We not 
only oh you bet- 
ter value for your 
rome than any- 
one else, but also 
furnish 

























Baby upright—$100 
Has 5 full octaves—61 keys—and 
is especiaily suited for smali 
rooms, churches, begin- 
ners, etc. 
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Boudoir Sextine—$150 

An ideal piano in ev . 
Its high mansieal salty ana ve. 
markably low price 
make it our most 
popular style. 









we 


Lindenberg—$250 
A full-size’ piano of remark- 
able musical quality and mechan- 
ical perfection. autiful and 
attractive in every way. 


PIANO LESSONS FREE 
for one whole year to each of our customers. 
We will send a copy of “Piano Wisdom ” for 
the asking. Write to-day. 


COLUMBUS PIANO CO. 


Makers of Pianos 
207 Spruce St. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Washburne’s Patent 


iT; 99 PAPER 
0, K, FASTENERS 


The ‘0. K.” Paper Fastener is 
the only fastener which, whem 


chine for putting them on or taking them off, 


and they always work. !*ut up in brass boxes of 
100 Fasteners each, ten boxes to a carton. 
Price 20 cents a box ; $1.50 per 1000, Made in 
i At all stationers or from the Manu - 
*, postage or express prepaid, 
ple box, assorted, 10 cents. L[llustra- 
ted ssooklet ree 
JAMES V. WASHBURNE, Mfr., 257 
E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 








applied to central draught 
lamp, gasjct (open flame 
or mantle burner), artifi- 
Cial or natural gas, wil] 
heat any ordinary room 
» comfortably in zero 
® wether, giving Heat and 
Light at no Additional 
Cost. No ashes, no 
trouble, clean and odor- 
less, thoroughly circulates and purifies 
theair. Easily applied andornamental. Just the 
thing for sick room, bath, bedroom, den or office. 
Send for booklet and testimonials. Price complete, carriage prepaid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or Polished Brass, $1.50 
refunded if returned in 10days  Niekel Plated, $2.00 


THE GIANT HEATER CO., 1264 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 





On Mantle 


on Lemp Burner 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


hemberg!” The conductor threw his arm about 
the old man’s shoulders, drew him to the plat- 
form, thrust the baton into his hand. 

With lucid, inspired words to the orchestra the 
Master made clear the interpretation, the tem- 
po, the treatment. As he raised his hand every 
voice was hushed. Felix stood in the wing 
breathless. 

Again came the last movements of trouble, of 
terror; and then the change. With the full 
power of the orchestra—tresolving all the discords, 
the tumult of man’s struggle, of man’s life—rose 
a mighty harmony, confident, triumphant, sub- 
lime. 

The people were on their feet with wild ap- 
plause, with cheers. 

But, unheeding, the Master sprang to the 
wing and by the hand he led forth a child. 

Then they knew. And not only for the Mas- 
ter, but for the boy, rose the cry: “Starhemberg. 
Felix. Starhemberg. Felix. Bravo! Bravo!” 


In the carriage the old man clapped Felix on 
the shoulder. : 

“My boy! - We shall live a thousand years— 
to write. And you—we shall see! Aye, Felix, 
we shall see.” 
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If you mention the DIGEST 
we will send you a free sub- 
scription to The LICNY 
DIAL, a bright little maga- 
zine for men and women who 
work hard for their dollars 
and want them to go as far 
as possible. 





al 
HERE has been an almost 


T unexplored world of possi- 
bilities along the line of economy in 
life insurance. 

This world was first discovered by 
THE LIFE INSURANCE CLUB OF NEW 
YORK, which stands to-day as the ideal 
old-line insurance company, having no 
agents; mo agencies; no extravagance 
in management, and dealing directly 
with the people through advertising 
and correspondence, with lower premium 
rates, more liberal policy contracts, and 
a marked devotion to the people’s in- 
surance interests. 

When you are quite ready to know 
about the very best insurance oppor- 
tunity that exists in America to-day, let 
us hear from you. Particulars of our 
institution will be sent to you by mail 
only. We employ no agents. 


In your first letter please do not fail 
to state: 

Ist. Your occupation. 

2. The exact date of your birth. 


Address 


Life-Insurance Club of New York 
{Section D 4) 
RICHARD WIGHTMAN, President 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















rd 
Model F, 
$50, f.0.b. Detroit, 


A commercial traveler visi- 
ted 125 towns in 32 days 
over the rough roads of 
Minnesota and North 
Dakota, using no other 
means of transpor- 
tation 





rather interesting 
proof of Cadillac reliability ? 


Banabout, $750; Model C, with detachable ton- 
neau, $550; Light Touring car, $950; Four- 
cylinder ear, $2,800; f. 0. b. Detroit. 
Write for Catalogue ADand address of 
H nearest dealer, where you may see and 
i try a Cadillac. 
, CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Member A. L. A. 


















Detroit, Mich, 
M. 




















MUSIC LESSONS 


or Mandolin (your expense will only be the cost of 





U. 8. 


teach b il only and rantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ‘*‘ Wish I 
Wri cay. yo ly SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 20 I, 


our home. For a limited time we 
will give free, for advertising purposes, 


i 
at 
96 music lessons on either Piano, Or- 
gan, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin 


e and the music you use, to be paid for as needed). We 
had heard of you before.” 
19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
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“ The Evolution of a Great Literature.””— Newton 
Mann. (James West Company, Boston, $1.50.) 


“William Watson’s Poems.” (John Lane Com- 
pany, 2 vols.) 

“A Martineau Year-Book.” (James West Com- 
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States.’’--Rev. M. R. Minnich. (Published by author, 
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“ Revolutionary Stories Retold from St. Nicholas.” 
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“The Pang-Yanger.”—Elma A. Travis. (McClure, 


Phillips & Co.) 
“Yolanda.” — Charles Major. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 


“The Problems of Philosophy.”—Harald Héffding. 


(Macmillan Company, $1.20 net.) 


“T.N. R.L: A Prisoner’s Story of the Cross.”— | 


Peter Rosegger. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


“Mark Hanna.” — With introduction by Joe M. | 
Chapple. (The Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd.) | 


“The Story of Noah’s Ark.” — E. Boyd Smith, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.) 

“ Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution.” 
(Government Printing-House.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
Sir Henry Irving. 
By ViIRNA SHEARD. 


‘“*Thou trumpet made for Shakespeare's lips to blow !”’ 


No more for thee the music and the lights, 

Thy magic may no more win smile nor frown; 
For thee, O dear interpreter of dreams, 

The curtain hath rung down. 


No more the sea of faces, turned to thine, 

Swayed by impassioned word and breathless pause ; 
No more the triumph of thine art—no more 

The thunder of applause. 


No more for thee the maddening, mystic bells, 
The haunted horror—and the falling snow ; 
No more of Shylock’s fury, and no more 
The Prince of Denmark’s woe. 


Not once again the fret of heart and soul, 
The loneliness and passion of King Lear; 

No more bewilderment and broken words 
Of wild despair and fear. : 


And never wilt thou conjure from the past 
The dread and bitter field of Waterloo; 
Thy trembling hands will never pluck again 

Its roses or its rue. 


Thou art no longer player to the Court ;: 
No longer red-robed Cardinal or King ; 
To-day thou art thyself—the Well-Beloved— 
Bereft of crown and ring. 


Thy feet have found the path that Shakespeare found, 
Life’s lonely exit of such far renown; 

For thee, O dear interpreter of dreams, 
The curtain hath rung down. 


—From The Canadian Magazine (Nov.). 
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H ae What could fur- ae 
Special Thanksgiving :::".":-:. <: Only 20 Boxes 
lightfu] sequel to 
Offer | the Thanksgiving dinner than fascinating musical selections from Left ! 
® this princely entertainer? What could give your guests more 
genuine pleasure? It is ever ready to entertain and charm at your 
instant wish. It affords arich variety of the choicest, sweetest music, ranging all the way 
from a popular air to a classic symphony. It is a storehouse of pleasure for the long 
winter evenings. It is a beautiful addition to the furnishings of your home. 


A $75 MUSIC BOX Delivered for Only $1 Down 


Several months ago we offered LirzRARY DiGeEst readers a limited number of high-grade music boxes which 
mae? ear ae in our stock through an adjustment of a wholesale order. These boxes formerly sold at $75, but 
we offered the remaining boxes at the special price of $41 each, guaranteeing satisfaction and enabling the pur- 
chasers to pay for them on easy little payments. {~ All were quickly sold out. Many orders had to be 
declined. So many Dicgsr readers were deprived of this opportunity to secure a high-grade music box at half- 
price that we yielded to requests for a renewal of the offer, and manufactured 50 boxes identical in make and 
price with the ones first offered. [> All but twenty of this second lot have been purchased, and in 
every case have given delighted satisfaction. This final announcement will dispose of the remaining boxes. If 
you want one prompt action is necessary. We guarantee satisfaction, 


SATISFACTION GUAR ANTEED—ONLY 20 BOXES 


Full and Splendid 
Equipment 
The box-is 
equipped with 
three 6-tune cylin- 
ders (the regular 
price of which is 
$6 each), giving 
eighteen tunes in 
all. The cylin- 
ders are 73 
inches long. The 
handsome oak or 
mahogany, hand- 
carved case is 23 
inches long, 134 
inches wide, and 
II inches deep. 
It is a big, hand- 
some music box. 


Exquisite Hand- 
Carved Case 


The box is fur- 
nished in a rich 
and elegant hand- 
carved full solid 
mahogany or oak 
case (with drawer 
for cylinders), 
giving it a singu- 
larly chaste and 
sumptuous ap- 
pearance. It 
forms a beautiful 
addition to the 
home _ furnish- 
ings, and will 
please the most 
particular lover 
of the tasteful. 


It includes all the latest perfections, such as tune indicator, large cylinders, tune ski , indi- 
cator, etc., etc. Any number of cylinders may be added. Its tone is w 
brilliant, rich and characterful, full of melody and musical charm. 


A Genuine Jacot Swiss Interchangeable Cylinder 


MUSIC BOX 


This splendid Box is made by the Oldest Music Box House in the United States. 
Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition. 


A FEW WORDS OF SUGGESTION 49,ther,WheEniy,cho'g, Marc 

Whether They Can Play or Not Play 
Every music lover, whether able to play a musical instrument or not, may listen at any time to the sweetest tunes 
from this splendid little instrument. It reproduces the choicest selections with such dedicate expression, such 
rich harmony, and such perfect modulation as to entertain and delight the most refined and critical tastes. It 
enables you to enjoy an almost unlimited variety of music; it is always ready to play for you ; it never gets tired, 
it will last for years upon years, and it is far more inexpensive than many other musical instruments. It is more- 
over a beautiful addition to the furnishings of the home. 


A Few of the Superior Features of this Superior Box 


WORK MANSHIP-— Every feature of the workman- TUNE INDICATOR—This is a dial with figures 


ship of this box and the materials used in its construc- ine to th ‘ogram card, and 
tion is of the highest obtainable quality. We are the a sagt pe oe ries ye th lind. eae 
oldest music box makers in this country, and we devote ind contro y the motion  Me.cyanee, 


minute care to every detail of construction. pointing to the number of the tune playing. 
SAFETY. CHECK—This valuable appliance pre- A . 

vents any damage to the box in case its mechanism TUNE SKIPPER—By means of this mechanism 

gives way. the cylinder can be set at once on any desired tune. 


REMEMBER, ONLY 20 BOXES You Take We Rick. We Guarantee 
AT THIS REDUCTION Satisfaction. Only $1! Do Brings 


a Box to Your Home for Examination 
We are so confident of the pleasing qualities of these boxes that we offer them tc Lirzrary Diczst readers on 


the most liberal terms, placing the 20 boxes within 
Special Coupon Good for One of the 20 Boxes 








easy reach of every er of this magazine. You 
take no risk in accepting this special offer. Sign 
and mail the coupon to-day with $r.. Upon receipt Jacot Music Box Co., 39 Union Square, New York 
we will send you one of the 20 boxes securely GENTLEMEN: I accept your special offer of a Jacot Interchange- 
boxed, express or F. O. B. New York. If the box able Cylinder Music Box, formerly $75; special price to 20 Lrrer- 
is satisfactory PY. us the balance in — monthly any hong senders, 943. lenceee berowity o 7“ — of 
i each 4 to me the box, F. O. js Re agree to pay 
ps «satan oO If not sai ctory hold the balla of the Sood in 8 monthly instalments of $5each. Jt is 
gee : understood that you guarantee satisfaction, and that if the box 
proves unsatisfactory, I may hold the same subject to your order 
JACOT MUSIC BOX co and you will refund whatever 1 have paid on the box. It 1s also 
. agreed that the box remains your property until entureiy paid for. 
Send for catalogue of Stella and Mira Music Boxes iD. Name......------ +++ 
Address ........----- 
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The Sleeper. 


By THEODORE ROBERTS. 


“OF Vincent, eighty fathoms deep, 


With roofs of coral and pale shell, 
Lies Neptune's City, wherein sleep 

The weary sailors ; wherein dwell 

The weavers of the deep-sea spell. 


Fair sisters, you have lured them far. 
(And at the last Death shared the prize.) 
From eager wave and ruddy star 
Your love has closed their valiant eyes. 
Now wake them with your witcheries ! 


Ah! fairest, of the silver breast, 
Spill your rich tresses o’er his face. 
But he who sailed the East and West, 
Glad and undaunted in the race, 
Heeds nothing of your tender grace. 


Ah! fairest, of the arms of pearl, 

What trick is this the fates have played ? 
To bring the lover to the girl 

By mile on mile, all unafraid 

And venturous and undismayed, 


Only to lay him, sightless, here ? 

_ Ah! fairest, can you not awake 

The nerveless heart? Bend near! Bend near ! 
Surely this hatetul sleep will break, 
The shrunk eyes gladden, for your sake! 


Kiss the straight lips. . . . He did not move? 
Poor human, some spell deadens him. 
Perchance grim Death claimed all his love 
And caught his mad heart to the dim, 
Cold ways, beyond the Farthest Rim. 


Ah! fairest, of the fragrant breast, 
And shoulders that no pearls outgleam, 
Perchance he follows some old quest 
Along the turnings of his dream, 
By crowded street and inland stream. 


Who knows! These humans are not made 
As we are. .. . In your bright hands take 
The harp of shell, and, unafraid, 
Strike the loud strings until they break. 
Tear his sweet dream, and he may wake. 


—From The Independent (New York). 





Back to the Land. 


By VIOLET JACOB. 


Out in the upland places 
I see both dale and down, 

And the plowed earth with open score: 
Turning the green to brown. 


The bare bones of the country 
Lie gaunt in winter days, 

Grim fastnesses of rock and scaur, 
Sure, while the year decays. 


And, as the Autumn withers 

And the winds strip the tree, 
The companies of buried folk 

Rise up to speak with me. 


From homesteads long forgotten, 
From graves by church and yew, 

They come to walk with noiseless tread 
Upon the land they knew. 
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investments of $25.00 and up- 

ward, will be sent on request. 

Under New York Banking De- 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LO 

No, 9 Times Bldg... B'way, N. Y. City 





% on Small HE aa | 


of location, a 
1 busi- 
Savi n Gg $s rhea handled 
at minimum 


cost, and always increasing value of securities, enable 
us to distribute a larger proportion of the earnin 

of safely invested funds than small investors usually 
secure—s per cent. instead of 3% or 4 per cent. 
Full information concerning the Company — its 
strength, reputation and record, its investors and 


wers, and its safe system of caring for mail 


Assets . . . . . $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits . $150,000 
partment Supervision. 
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dinner. 
Things going 
nicely — wife fairly 
beaming with pleasure and 
pride. 

All of a sudden the carving | 
knife slips. > 

Chicken is off the platter 
and sliding across the spotless 
table cloth, straight for Mrs, 
Neighbor’s lap. 

“Tough Luck!” 

Yes,—and a dull knife. 

But the worst of it is that you suff 
because the steel-worker who made the knife 
trusted too much to luck in the first place. 

* * x 


Nae in for /~G ate 


In olden days, when men carved each 
other, there was much talk of charmed cut- 
lasses and lucky swords. 

To this day we are apt to think that 
good knives are a matter of luck. 

Know why this is so nearly true? 

Well, raw steelis a mass of little grains, 
like the grains in lump sugar. 

And if you make raw steel thin enough 
to cut with—relying merely on its thinness— 
it isn’t much good, because it breaks easily, 
—crumbles like a thin piece of lump sugar 
will. So steel must be toughened before it 
will take a thin, keen edge. 

This toughening is sometimes called 
tempering, and everyone knows that steel is 
tempered or toughened by heat. 

eat wakes up the little sugar-like grains 
of steel, and they begin to stretch. That’s 
why we say steel expands when heated. 

As things get hotter and hotter for the 
little steel grains, they stretch and wriggle 
into a tangle of tiny steel wires. 

And of course a network of wires is 
tougher than a mass of grains. 

Now, it’s when knife blades are being 
tempered that “‘carver’s luck’”’ is being set- 
tled. There is a magic 
degree of toughness for 


ing knife is really only 
a knife that is always 
sharp,—that always ‘slips right through 
chickens instead of rudely pushing them off 
platters. 

A carving knife that is always sharp is 
one that is tough enough, but not foo tough. 

Tough enough to take a keen cutting 
edge and hold it well, but not too tough to 
be kept at its sharpest, by a few strokes, 
once in a while, on a standard Lee Sharpen- 
ing Steel. That in-between-toughness is the 
magic degree. 

Just as there can be no ice until water is 
cooled to 32 degrees, there can be no “lucky 
carver” until the blade is toughened to just 
the magic degree. 

Whatis the magic degree, and how can 
the steel worker tell when he has it? 

Well, the good old time-worn way is to 
guess at it by the colors in the steel rainbow, 
and trust to luck to hit it right. 


* * * 


Ever see the steel rainbow? 

Well, take an ordinary steel knitting 
needle. Hold it in the flame of a candle 
about an inch from the end. 

In just a moment colors will run along 
the needle toward the end. 














You can get Landers Cutlery in everything for the table and kitchen. 
Landers Cutlery costs no more than ordinary knives and forks. 
Every cutting edge is exactly the same in Landers Cutlery—the only difference 

in price is for different kinds of handles and trimmings. 

Just ask for Landers Cutlery. Every store that sells table cutlery keeps Lan- 
ders Process Cutlery or knows how to get it for you. If you are not readily sup- 
plied, drop us a line and we will see that you get what you want. 

We have printed a book which tells all about table cutlery and illustrates all 
kinds of knives and forks and other things for dining room and kitchen use. The 
edition is limited, but while it lasts they will be sent free on request. 

Address Landers, Frary & Clark 84 Commercial Street, New Britain. Conn. 


Harnessed “Magic” Makes | 
Knives Ever Sharp 








And when the end is a pale yellow, cool 
the needle in a glass of water. 

Note how the colors run from a pale yel- 
low at the point into brown, then purple, 
then blue. Well, that’s the steel rainbow. 

It tells as nearly as such misty colors 
can, howclose a network the tiny wires have 
weaved. It helps the steel worker to guess 
at the toughness. 

Now, somewherein the purple glow is the 
magic degree of toughness for carving 
knives. Guess where? 

Wrong guesses by so-called steel experts 
make wrestling matches out of what ought 
to be the simple art of carving chickens. 

You never even get a chance to guess, 
because the color is only on the surface and 
is ground away when the blade is polished 
and sharpened. 

+ * * 


But, you ask, is there no way of telling 
exactly when a carving knife has reached 
the magic degree of toughness? 

Is there no way except by guessing at the 
right shade of one color in a constantly 
changing, misty rainbow of colors? 

“Yes,—there is, and that’s why 


+ 
steel, that accounts for 
all the “lucky” carving 
knives. Alucky carv- 





are always sharp,—or easily kept as keen as 
new by an occasional dozen strokes on a 
standard Lee Sharpening Steel. 

Then there’s no excuse for chicken’s slid- 
ing off the platter. 

The Landers Process is as exact as arith- 
metic. Twe and two make four, whether you 
write it in red ink or black. 

The Landers Process just as surely 
gives table cutlery just the magic degree of 
toughness every time, no matter what shade 
of purple glows on its surface. 

But don’t think that the Landers Process 
is as easy as two plus two. 

he Landers Process is the result of 
over a half a century of experience with 
the largest output of table cutlery in the 
world. 

The “magic degree’? was captured for 
Landers Cutlery by constant testing and 
proving. 

No other knife maker knows the Landers 
Process, and without the Landers Process 
good knives are a matter of luck. That’s 
why only Landers knives can be relied up- 
on—why only Landers knives are always 


sharp. 
Look for the mark LANDERS on every 
blade. 
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Men who once tilled the pasture 
The wind-swept thorn beside ; 
Women within gray, vanished walls 

Who bore and loved and died. 





And when the great town closes 
Upon me like a sea, 

Daylong, above its weary din 
I hear them call to me. 


Dead folk, the roofs are round me 
To bar out field and hill, 

And yet I hear you on the wind 
Calling and calling still ; 


And while, by street and pavement, 
The day runs slowly through, 
My soul across these haunted downs 
Goes forth and walks with you. 
—From The Outlook (London). 





Lines. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 


Lord, I am small, and yet so great, 
The whole world stands to my estate, 
And in Thine Image I create. 

The sea is mine; and the broad sky 
Is mine in its immensity : 

The river and the river’s gold : 

The earth’s hid treasures manifold ; 
The love of creatures small and great, 
Save where I reap a previous hate ; 
The noontide sun with not caress, 
The night with quiet loneliness ; 

The wind that bends the pliant trees, 
The whisper of the summer breeze ; 
The kiss of snow and rain; the star 
That shines a greeting from afar ; 
All, all are mine ; and yet so small 
Am I, that lo! I needs must call, 
Great King, upon the Babe in Thee, 
And crave that Thou wouldst give to me 
The grace of Thy humility. 


—From“ The Grey Brethern” (Duckworth, London). 





Aaron Stark. 


By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 
Withal a meager man was Aaron Stark, 
Cursed and unkempt, shrewd, shriveled, and morose. 
A miser was he, with a miser’s nose, 
And eyes like little dollars in the dark. 
His thin, pinched mouth was nothing but a mark; 
And when he spoke there came like sullen blows 
Through scattered fangs a few snarled words and close, 
As if a cur were chary of its bark. 


Glad for the murmur of his hard renown, 

Year after year he shambled through the town, 

A loveless exile moving with a staff ; 

And oftentimes there crept into his ears 

A sound of alien pity, touched with.tears, 

And then (and only then) did Aaron laugh. 
—From“ The Children of the Night” (Scribner’s). 





Song of the Four Worlds. 


By BLiss CARMAN. 


I 
Is it northward, little friend? 
And she whispered, **‘ What is there?” 


There are people who are loyal to the glory of their 
past, 

Who held by heart’s tradition, and will hold it to the 
last ; 

Who would not sell in shame 

The honor of theirname, °* 

Tho the world were in the balance and a sword thereon 
were cast. 


Oh, there the ice is breaking, the brooks are running 
free, 

A robin calls at twilight from a tall spruce-tree, 

And the light canoes go down 

Past portage, camp and town, 

By the rivers that make murmur in the lands along 
the sea. 


And she said, “ It is not there, 
Tho I love you; love you dear; 
I can not: bind. my little heart with loves of yester- 
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4-cylinder 
$2800 


If the price 









ype DBD. Air-cooled, 5-passenger, 
Shaft-drive, Shding-gear transmission. 3 
speeds and reverse. Wheel base 100 
inches, 1800 pounds, 40 miles an hour, 






This car sets a new standard for high-power touring cars. 


in a 4-cylinder car. 
it takes rough roads safely and comfortably at high speed. 
the year—it never overheats or freezes. 


4 Models for 1906. Send for the book. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., M.A.L. A.M. 


1906 Touring Car 
20 “Franklin 
Horse-power” 


of 


mY this car were double 
you could easier credit its luxurious quality and what it does. 
Money cannot buy higher 


grade material and construction, greater mechanical refinement, or better touring mileage 
Because of its great strength, lightness and perfect spring-suspension, 
Ready for service every day in 











Will The Watch You Carry 


A South Bend Watch Keeps Perfect Time in a Boiling Temperature 


Before an Adjusted South Bend Watch is offered for 
sale—before it is ever allowed to leave the factory, it 
must stand successfully a series of 
tests so severe that no condition 
under which a watch is ever é a 
placed in ordinary use will affect 
its timekeeping qualities in the 
least. No violent change of tem- 
perature with which it might meet 
would be one-half so severe as 
these tests, and the fact that a 
South Bend Watch is adjusted to 
meet such strains renders the as- 
surance of its accuracy at all 
times doub y certain. 

You mig. :t, after properly sea!- 
ing the case, submit a South Bend 
Watch to a boiling temperature or 
freeze it solid in a cake of ice and 
it would still keep perfect time — 
chronometer time—under all such 
tests. 

Every South Bend Watch is 
baked in an oven heated to 100 
degrees Fahrenheit; it is kept for 
hours in a refrigerator and must 
not lose or gain time even in the slightest degree. The 


Pier 





biling, etc. 
to be perfect timekeepers. 


Bend Watches can be made 
any cost. 


only by reliable jewelers. 
can get them nowhere else. 





adjust themselves to every temperature. t 


Stand a Test Like This? 


wonderful South Bend Balance Wheel perfectly adjusts 
the watch even to such great changes in temperature. 

Not only is a South Bend Watch 
adjusted to temperature changes, 
but it mustalso keep perfect time 
in every position and not be affect- 
ed by the jars and jolts of railway 
trains, horseback riding, automo- 
We guarantee them 


South Bend Watches cost more 
to make than any other watches 
selling for the same price, but we 
are repaid for the extra cost of 
manufacture by the knowledge 
that no better watches than South 


at 


South Bend Watches are sold 
You 


If 


your jeweler does not sell them, 
send us his name and we will mail 
you .an interesting . book ;,‘‘How 
-Good Watches are Made’® and 
also a little device illustrating the 
‘manner in which our Watches 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CO., Dept. Z, SOVTH BEND, IND. 








$ $2 FIRE!!! WATER!!! THIEVES 
Buys You Absolute Protection 


A fire and water proof vault is just as indispensable in the home or in aad apartment as 
in the office. We make the only practical and complete line of absolutely fire proof, water 
proof, damp proof, rust proof, thief proof, medium and moderate priced vaults for home, 
apartment, office and professivnal use. 


WE SELL A VAULT FOR AS LOW AS $8.00. Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments, 


We will oa as low as $1.00 down and you can pay the balance to suit your convenience 
—or sold for cash direct to consumers where we have no dealers, We make many desirable 


sizes of 
ss MEILINK’S HOME DEPOSIT VAULTS 

ranging in size from 75 pounds. $8.00 to $47.00 each. 30,000in daily use ; hundreds of endorse- 
ments, SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, small payment , and unquestionable 

roofs of the matchh ss qualities of these famous protectors valuable ‘papers, money, 
wey. silverware, keepsakes, etc., etc. : 

THE MEILINK MFG. CO., Desk 1027 Jackson, Toledo, Ohio 
We make a line of specialties—all good for Christmas. WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containin 
hing in the Woman's Wear, maile 
E. Write for it to-day. 








No. 
61X437. 
This num- 
ber repre- 
sents the i 
greatest fur a 
value ever of- 
fered. The 
scarf is of 
Sabled River 
Mink, design- 
edin the very 
Jatest style, 
Itis made of 
full choice 
skins, a full 
double thick- 
ness of fur 
goes around 
the neck, 
made with 
the entirely 
new tab effect, or- 
namented with 
Jarge crochet orna- 
ment and head. Tabs 
and scarf are lined 
with extra heavy 
brown satin. Fin. 
ished with 
six large 
Wolverine 
tails, trim- 
med with 
crocheted or- 
naments and 
chain fasten- 
ing. This 
scarf in re- (oy) 
commended 
not only for 


Houses 





No, 61X436.—Girls’ Combination Set, consisting of lurge, stylish 





































its ch appearance, but also its wearimg quality. 
Pillow Muff to match scarf, Princess shape. Price, - 


: 9 :*” SIEGEL, OOPER 


NEW YORK CITY.NY.. 


Price, - $5.00 
3.50 
ACITY Wi ITSELF We 
OPERG = 
No 
Agents. 


flat collar. and the latest 
new shaped muff. This ex- 
quisite set is made from 
the finest quality of White 
Angora fur, and curly 
lamb’s wool, which is re- 
commended not only for 
its rich, luxurious appear- 
ance, but also forits dur- 
able wearing qualities. The 
set is exactly as illustrated 

Collar is lined throngh- 
out with heavy, white sat- 
in, and the muft is finished 
with a cord. It is suitable 
for a girl up to ten years of 
age. Nothing could be 
more appropriate, more ac- 
ceptable for a present than 
this beautiful set which is 
shipped by us in a neat 
pasteboard box, It is pos- 
itively the greatest value 
ever offered in a child’s 
fur set, white only, 
price, - . 














If you 
gauntlet fu fur 
es in any color ; men’s 


and ef i ined fi ins 


are interested im Bal moat 

oves (mail pre 

Arcee = 13 ladies Mocha kid 

in fact any kind o 
Pointers.” 


CROSBY’S 


sront $3.50 black 


ndeer gloves es 
f faves or mittens, 





If interested in oa | 


ra cee ‘Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 


brown 


gant oe te lined 


kersey 


an (domestic calfskin) fur coats, or an ele- 


coat, otter collar; 


if you mere hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 


"08 THE CROSBY Pik 


ISIAN FUR COMPANY, 


216 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





KING LEOPOLD'S KULE IN AFRICA. 





A de- 


tailed and circumstantial indictment of Belgian misrule 


in the Congo State, 
“ Affairs in West 


with 26 half-tones a 2 maps, 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 


,” ste, 


New York. 


eg D. Moret, author of 


8vo, cloth, illustrated 
$3.75. Funk 


| In all the little harbor towns the coral streets are 


II | 


| Is it southward, little friend? 


“ Lover, what is there?” 


There are men of many nations who were sick of 
strife and gain, 

And only ask forgetfulness of all the old world’s pain. 

There Life sets down her measure 

For Time to fill at leisure 

With loveliness and plenty in the islands of the main. 


Oh, there the palms are rustling, the oranges are 
bright ; 


white ; 

The scarlet flowers fall 

By the creamy convent wall, 

And the Southern Cross gets up from sea to steer the 
purple night. 


And she said, “It is not there, 

Tho I love you, love you dear ; 

I should weary of the beauty that is changeless all the 
year.”’ 





Ill 


Is it eastward, little friend? 
And she whispered, ‘‘ What is there ?” 


There are rivers good for healing, there are temples in 
the hills. 

There men forsake desire and put by their earthly 
wills ; 

And there the old earth breeds 

Her mystic might creeds 

For the lifting of all burdens and the loosing of all ills. 





Oh, the tents are in the valley where shadows sleep at | 
noon, 

“Where the pack-train halts at twilight and the spicy | 
bales are strewn, 

Where the long brown road goes by 

To cut against the sky, 

And is lost within the circle of the silent, rosy moon. 


And she said, “ It is not there, 

Tho I love you, love you dear ; 

For my faith is warm and living, not unearthly, old 
and sere.” 


IV 


Is it westward, little friend? 
“ Lover, what is there?” 


There are men and women who are sovereigns of their 
fate, 

Who look Despair between the eyes and know that 
they are great ; 

Who will not halt nor quail 

On the eager endless trail, 

Till Destiny makes way for them and Love unbars 
the gate. 


Oh, there the purple lilies are blowing in the sun, 

And the meadow-larks are singing—a thousand, 
there’s one ! 

And the long blue hills arise 

To the wondrous dreamy skies, 

For the twisted azure columes of the rain to rest upon. 


And she said, “ It is not there, 
For I love you, love you dear. 
Oh, shut the door on Sorrow, for the Four Great 
Worlds are here!” 
—From “ Pipes of Pan,” Vol. V.: 
of Valentines” (L. C. Page). 


“From the Book 





The Fairy Flower. 


By Buiss CARMAN. 


There’s a fairy flower that grows 
In a corner of my heart, 

And the fragrance that it spills 
Is the sorcery of art. 


I may give it little care, 
Neither water it nor prune, 
Yet it suddenly will blow 
Glorious beneath the moon. 


I may tend it night and day, 
Taking thought to make it bloom; 
Yet my efforts all will fail 

To avert the touch of doom. 


When it dies, my little flower, 











You may take my life as well; 
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KLIP-ALIP 


“<“ DUO” 
MANICURE- 
CIGAR CUTTER 


A blade for each 
purpose, 




















A Perfect manicure, 


A Sanitary Cigar Cutter. 
Klip-Klip ‘‘ Duo” (two in one) hasa 


sharp steel clip, file and cleaner. 
Keeps the nails in perfect condition, 
Also a separate blade which cuts cigars 
quick and clean. Itissanitary. Phy- 
sicians say everyone should use his 
own cigar cutter. It is light, compact 
and handsomely finished and sells at 
sight. Twocombined for one price. 
At all dealers or mailed upon receipt 
of25c. The ‘original’ German silver 
Klip-Klip (manicure only)}-same price. 
Your money back if you want it. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


KLIP-KLIP COMPANY 


658 Clinton Ave., S., Rochester, N. Y. 














Most Important is Your Health 
=—3 PURE WATER 


is necessary to insure it 


The Sanitary Still 


will furnish plenty of aerated dis- 
tilled water without trouble and at 
trifling cost. Vastly superior to any 

Iter. Write for booklet, free, 
with letters from prominent people. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

A. H. PEIRCE MFG. Co., 
6S N. Green Street, Chicago. 








instoicHall 


“The Steel-CGut- 





Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in_a new way. 
It is cut up (not ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
intosmall uniform particles. Thus itis not crushed as by 
the old method of grinding. The little oil cells remain 
unbroken and the essential oil (food product) cannot 
evaporate. Therefore, Barrington Hall makes better 
coffee ; 15 to 20 cups more to the pound and will keep keep 
perfectly until used. 

But the main thing about Barrington Hall Coffeeis 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who find 


ordinary coffee injures them, because the yellow tannin- 
bearing skin and dust (the only injurious properties 
of coffee) are removed by the steel-cut process. All 
fully explained in our booklet, “‘ The Secret of Good 
Coffee,” (sent free). “A delicious coffee, not a tasteless 
substitute.” 


No Special or High-Priced Coffee Percolater 


Necessary 


Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound, according to locality. If 
your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. 








CAUTION: Barrington Hall is the only genuine Steel- 
Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We own the 


process by patent right; and roast, steel-cut and pack in 
sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 





CUT OFF THIS COUPON. 
ER & CO., COFFEE IMPORTERS 
244 aa" Street N, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barring- 
ton Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet ; in considera- 
tion I give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 
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Eye -glasses 
with 
Fox Lasso 
Mountings 


will not wobble, 
tilt, drop or be- 
come loose. 





You can wear 
them _ everywhere 
and at all times. 
They're as steady 
and comfortable as 
spectacles—and bet- 
ter looking. The 
Fox Lasso Eye-glass 
Mountings have perfect, patent adjustments, 
different from all other eye-glass mountings 
—th= Lasso guard, the Tubular spring and 
the screw lock ends to both guard and spring. 


Mr. Ivan Fox, the originator of Fox Lasso Eye- 
glasses, has spent nearly a whole lifetime in 
studying and making eye-giasses. The Fox Lasso 
Mountings are his crowning achievement. These 
mountings can be had of first-class opticians 
everywhere. Insist upon having your new eye- 
glasses fitted with them. Can also be attached 
to the ones you are now wearing. 


Send us the name and address of your 
optician and we will mail you free our 
BOOKLET I, ‘* Eyes Worth Having,’ 
written by Mr. Fox. Write to-day. 

Ask your optician for Fox Lasso Eye- 
glass Mountings. If he hasn’t them, write 
us and we will see that you get them. 


Fox Optical Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE a 
*“‘Qcularscope ” 
Free 








{Get Your Glasses at 
Wholesale 


Examine your 
own eyes without 
an oculist. Send 
for our *‘ OCULAR- 
SCOPE,”’ the latest 
invention of the zoth century. SENT FREE 
with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of 
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Tho I live a hundred years, 

I shall have no more to tell. 
From“ Pipes of Pan’ Vol. I.: “From the Book 
of Valentines” (L. C. Page). 





Unrest. 
By EMERY POTTLE. 
Ever an old unworded longing comes to me, 
Comes in the scent of gardens I have never seen, 


In plaintive sounds of a far-distant, unsailed sea, 
In the imagined hush of forests darkly-green. 


Ever an old unmastered longing sweeps my heart, 

Beats wildly on the level, changeless shores of life, 

Full with the murmurs of dead love, dead song, dead 
art, 

Stirring my eager soul to some transcendent strife. 


Ever an old unfathomed longing blinds my eyes 

With half-remembered visions—fitful, nameless 
tears ; 

Haply ’tis promise of a dreamer’s Paradise, 

Haply the shadow of the sorrows of lost years. 


At nightfall, or at morning, or at hurried noon, 
It comes, and bears me from my task on restless 
wings. 
O Brothers of Unrest, say is it curse, or boon, 
So whispers to an alien soul of alien things? 
—From The Reader (November). 





PERSONALS. 


Jerry Simpson.— The death of ex-Congressman 
Jerry Simpson at Wichita, Kansas, on October 23, re- 
moves one who for some years was a picturesque and 
He 


Simpson was at 


significant figure in the politics of the country. 
was born in New Brunswick in 1842. 
different times a Republican and a Democrat, and 
after his removal to Kansas he became a Greenbacker 
and Populist. He was a Member of Congress from 
1891 to 1895 and from 1897 to 1899. The Washington 
Star, in giving an account of his career, brings in these 
incidents of his official life in Washington : 


“Tn this city Mr. Simpson was true to his Populistic 
ideas. He was the picture of simplicity in all he did, 
but he knew how to do striking things, and the House 
of Representatives was the place in which his acts 
were frequently the subject of much interest. 
“Jerry Simpson believed that the protective tariff 
was the cause of much of the trouble that the farmers 
of his State suffered. He believed that if the tariff were 
lowered the competition from foreign countries would 
not only lower the prices of necessaries of life, but 
would g\so result in the production of better goods by 
American manufacturers. On one occasion when the 
tariff was up for consideration, Mr. Simpson appeared 
on the floor of the House with a bundle under his arm. 
It was carefully wrapped so that its contents were not 
known to any one. Any ordinary visitor to the Capi- 





spectacles and eyeglasses. MAIL ORDER ONLY. 
Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
404 Houseman Building, Grand Rapias, Mich. 





tol would have been stopped with such a bundle, which 
might have suggested possible danger to the watch- 
man. But Mr. Simpson carried it himself and was not 
questioned. When he reached his desk he laid the 
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WONDERFUL 


OFFER J 


If you love musie and enter- 
tainmeat, if you want to 
cheer your home, BE SURE 
te read every 
word of this 
great offer. 












Mr. Edison says: 


“7 want to see a phonograph 
in every American home.” 


Here is your opportunity—while this offer lasts 
—every reliable responsible person can get on 


FREE TRIAL 


a Genuine Edison phonograph direct 
from us to your home — no deposit; 
no guarantee, no formality of any kind. 
Try it in your home, play the beautiful Edison 
records.and if then you don’t care to keep the in- 
strument,send it back at our expense. That's all. 

BUT MR. EDISON KNOWS you will be glad 
to keep the outfit, especially as ANY RESPON- 
SIBLE person can now get it on easy payments: 


$9.00 A MONTH 


for five months 
NOW PAYS FOR A GENUINE EDISON. 
(Larger installments according to price of outfit) 
A nickel to a dime saved a day buys agen- 
uine Edison—and at lowest cash p 
DON’T DELAY. If you are a responsible 
party and want this great Edison offer, write 
at once for free illustrated catalog of Edison 
Gem. Edison Standard, Edisor Home and 
Edison Triumph phonographs, also free cat- 
alog of Edison gold moulded records. Address 


GUSTAVUS BABSON, Mgr. 
149 Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. 405 B, CHICAGO, ILL, 


FRE Your address ona 
postal wiil bring 

# you each month free supple- 
ment of latest Edison gold 

moulded records, 

We accept old machines in ex- 

change for new phonographs, 


PHYSICAL CULTUR 




















WITHOUT 
EXERCISE 


is the natural effect of wearing the 


ADRIENNE BODY CONFORMER 


A scientific appliance that cultivates and maintains a strong 
vigorous body. 


Endorsed by leading New York physicians 

Develops a symmetrical 
figure or physique ; builds up 
the muscles, throws back the 
shoulders, makes the form 
erect and reduces the abdo- 
men, accomplishing at once 
what you could only expect 
to accomplish from physical 
culture after months of ex- 
ercise. Its pleasant to wear, 








bundle there carefully. He was to make a speech on 











Cheaper to buy Saur-On Eye-giasses than to keep 


on replacing broken lenses. They come off only 
when you take them off. 


All shapes at all opticians’, 
Any broken part of 


Mountings replaced free 


** Shur-On ” on mountings. 


of charge by any optician in the United States. 
Valuable book free for the name of your op- 
tician. Full of helpful hints on the care of the eyes. 
E. Kirstein Sons Co . Dept. E, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 








the tariff that day, and the bundle lay there when he 
began his remarks. 

“The Representative from Kansas had become 
thoroughly warmed up in his denunciation of the pro- 
tective-tariff policy. He had quoted Republican speak- 
ers on the beneficent effects of the tariff, and then, 
reaching for his bundle, declared: 

** And what do the American manufacturers furnish 
for the American workingmen and the farmers of the 
country? Trash! Shoddy! Worthless garments!’ 

“ He opened the bundle and held up before the aston- 
ished House an old overcoat that showed the signs of 
long wear. It was a cheap garment of shoddy. He 
told how he had gone to the Center market and pur- 
chased it from a farmer there who had come to town 
with his wagon-load of truck from Maryland. 

“** See !”” he exclaimed, as he rent the garment from 
one end to the other. 

“*Shoddy! Flimsy shoddy! Worthless! That is 
what these protected American manufacturers are pro- 
viding for our farmers in exchange for the protection 
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written on any subject atshort notice. Satis- 





they are receiving from the Government of the United 





s 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 

etc., etc. 





faction guaranteed. All transactions con- 
fidential. Davis Page, 1778 Broadway, N. Y. 





States.’ 





“It might have all been political claptrap, but it was 
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| weighs three ounces, made 
of light, strong, pure linen, 
easy to wash and iron. 





The Adrienne is the se- 
. eret of deep breathing. 
Deep breathing is the secret of good health. Removes al! pressure 
from the lungs and stomach, and never allows the body to go back into 
its former shape. Write for Booklet—FREE, 


Dept. A, GOOD FORM CO., 255 W. 143d St., New York 


YOUR HEALTH 


is absolutely dependent upon the condition 
of your stomach—your stomach is abso- 
lutely dependent on 


YOUR FOOD 


Years of study and experience have 
proven that disease can be both cured and 
prevented by combinations of food that do 
not produce gas, fermentation, and consti- 
pation—that are chemically harmonious. 

My new booxlet, ‘‘RESULTS FROM 
EATING,” contains food facts indispensa- 
ble to health. Mailed FREE. Write for it. 





EUCENE CHRISTIAN, Food Expert 





332 West 79th Street, New York 
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If you wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned 
in this advertisement, write your name and address 
in margin above, tear off this corner and mail to 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. D 16, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


el Pe 


Gat If you are sick and 


want to be well— 
If you are well and want to keep well— 
If you feel the need of greater physical 
and mental strength, with more nervous 
vitality— 
If you are tired of taking harmful and 
useless drugs and medicines— 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
OUR FREE BOOK 


on “The Battle Creek Idea.” 

This book is the result of thirty years of 
experiment and research by the world’s 
foremost dietitians. 

It points a way to health, based on correct diet, 
that has been tried and proven by over half a mil- 
lion people. 

It tells you how you can apply, in your own home, 
the same principles of right living that have made the 
great Battle Creek Sanitarium so famous and suc- 
cessful. 

It is a clearly written, beautifully illustrated health 
story that every man and woman should read, who 
values perfect physical and mental development. 

You may be on the road to abounding and abiding 
health this time next month, if you will take the 
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effective. That was a speech that appealed to the 
people to whom Simpson was addressing himself. It 
made a column in thousands of newspapers the next 
morning. The attention the speech received was due 
almost entirely to that picturesque scene that Simpson 
worked up. 

“ While inthis city Mr. Simpson was simplicity itself. 
He lived in a house of six rooms on Capitol Hill and 
walked to and from the Capitol daily. He did not mix 
much in the society that attracts many new Representa- 
tives. He read his newspapers and studied statesman- 
ship as he saw it. He was a constant attendant on the 
sessions of the House, and whenever there was to be 
an interesting debate he was not only there, but he was 
quite sure to take a part in it. He listened and he 
learned. 

“One of the rude awakenings that Mr. Simpson ex- 
perienced while in congressional life was that legisla- 
tion could not do everything for the amelioration of 
the troubles of the country that he had hoped for when 
he came to Congress. He became from year to year 
more and more conservative. Men who talked to him 
in his latter days in Congress declared that a great 
change had taken place in him so far as his radicalism 
was concerned. Many of them said Simpson was no 
longer a radical. They said he had become conserva- 
tive. At any rate he was a constant student of public 
affairs both in committees and on the floor of the 
House. When he left Congress he was probably one of 
the broadest men among the group in which he was 
prominent. 

“While Mr. Simpson had constantly held up the 
farmers of the country as a badly used class of men, 
and appeared to regard the ownership of farms as the 
poorest of investments, when he left Congress he pro- 
ceeded to invest his savings in Kansas farms. Practi- 
cally all of his money was invested in farm land. 
While never rich, he was able to get together a fair 
competency for a man of modest habits.” 





Godefroi Cavaignac.—Godefroi Cavaignac, whose 
death occurred recently in France, was an unlucky 
scion of a race identified with the French Republic 
since its first existence, and yet, says a writer in the 


enough importance for history even to revise the bitter 
judgment which relegated him to obscurity after fleet- 
ing popular ylory. In recalling Cavaignac’s disastrous 
connection with the Dreyfus case the writer says: 


“ Cavaignac’s fate is one of the contradictions of the 
Dreyfus case. Not to repeat a story accepted by each 
one according to his passion, three facts are worth re- 
calling: First, Minister of War Cavaignac, on the 7th 
of July, 1898, produced in the Chamber of Deputies a 
document which he declared decisive of Dreyfus’s 
guilt; and the grateful Parliament, breathing once 
more from the relentless campaign waged in the foreign 
press, gave 545 votes to the posting of his speech all 
over France. The twenty or so members present who 


vote. 

“ Second, a few weeks later, Minister Cavaignac an- 
nounced that his subordinate, Captain Cuignet, had 
discovered the document to be a forgery of Colonel 
Henry—a discovery which made the revision of the 
case inevitable to any common mind. But Minister 
Cavaignac had not acommon mind, and, rather than 
consent, he resigned. This was the real end of any 
effective political life for this able and accomplished, 
but congenitally narrow-minded and stubborn, man. 
He gave for a time his radical name to the noisy Na- 
tionalist faction, which, small as it was, had never any 
unity except to bark in opposition. It was the mar- 
riage of the carp and hare, and Cavaignac soon retired 
into silence. 

“ The third fact was his single notable reappearance 
in Parliament during these last years. It was the final 
disaster—and yet, perhaps, by a strange depravity of 
things, he may have been right. Just as he had made 
the Dreyfus revision possible and necessary, and yet 
no one gives him credit for it, so it was now himself 
that cited a letter received in the last days of his min- 
istry—and it was made a pretext for his instantaneous 
political assassination. The austere and ultrasolemn 
M. Brisson, who was Prime Minister at the time, who 
had started Cavaignac in a ministerial career by pla- 
cing him in the War Department sixteen years before, 
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arose and, with his most funereal voice, declared that 
the letter had not been brought to his notice. Ca- 
vaignac’s stammering protestations were not heeded; 
he was fairly hooted from the Chamber. The, next 
day—to-morrow is too late in politics—he showed that 
M. Brisson long since knew the letter in question, 
without, through all the intervening years, doing the 
play-actoring which had now proved so effective. 

* But who reads an explanation the day after? Per- 
haps some future dry-as-dust student of documentary 
history will fish out that Godefroi Cavaignac was, 
after all, an honest statesman, however blundering, 
and that his greatest crime was in being an unready 
politician. 

“ Godefroi Cavaignac had been a member of four 
Governments, all Radical, three times under Brisson 
as Prime Minister and once under Léon Bourgeois in 
the first purely Radical Cabinet of the Third Repub- 
lic; he was once Minister of Marine and twice Minister 
of war. And more than once his name had been pro- 
nounced as that of a future President of the republic. 
When his corpse was brought back to Paris the other 
day, not one Radical Member of Parliament, not one 
member of Government, but the only necessary dele 
gate of the President of the Chamber of Deputies, to 
which he belonged, was present to do him honor.” 





Rockefeller’s Remarkable Welcome.— A nota- 
ble and significant event was the recent demonstra- 
tion at Cleveland, O., in honor of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, the famous head of the Standard Oil Company. 
Mr. Rockefeller, whose home is in that city, was called 
upon by four hundred prominent citizens. The oc- 
casion was made the more interesting by the fact that 
it was the fiftieth anniversary of the day when Mr. 
Rockefeller, then a poor and friendless boy, was given, 
in Cleveland, his first opportunity to work. Many of 
those who had known him and had been his friends. in 
his early days were present. A writer in Lesdie’s 
Weekly, in describing the meeting, tells these stories: 

“One of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s agents for the 
disbursement of charity funds reported a family that 
was very destitute, and apparently very deserving. It 
was numerically large enough to satisfy the demands. 
of the most dismal forecaster of race suicide west of 
the White House. Mr. Rockefeller approved the 


recommendations for aid and placed in the hands of | 


his agent the equivalent of several months’ pay for an 
ordinary laborer. As it did not occur to the agent to 
divide the sum into installments, he dropped into the 
poor man’s cabin one fine day and opened up the whole 
dazzling fortune to the delighted view of the benefici- 
ary. What to do with so much money was a question 
which temporarily paralyzed the energies of the family. 
After long and violent discussion an idea illuminated 
the situation and a plan was hit upon for a reduction 
of the surplus. Said the head of the house: ‘T'll tell 
you what le’s do—go down and have our pictur’s 
tooken!’ A hurry call on the soap and water sup- 
plies resulted shortly in a dozen shining faces, which 
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were presently turned toward a nearby photographer’s 
camera. No trouble about pleasant expressions for 
that crowd! The artist, who had heard the wondrous 

story, put the question, ‘Does wealth bring happi- 
eS . ness?’ which was answered by the rousing shout of his 
customers, ‘ You bet!’ 

“ Mr. Rockefeller was driving along a country road, 
near Cleveland, one day, not very long ago, when he 
met a former servant of his, an old man, trudging 
along a side path. Stopping the carriage, Mr. Rocke- 
feller spoke to him, inquiring very kindly about the 
health and prosperity of the old man and his family. , 

“* Well, said William, the old servitor,.‘ we’re all | 
pretty well except mother’ (his wife). ‘ She’s bad with | 
the rheumatism. Our house stands pretty low, and is | DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


quite damp. Old folks can’t live in damp places very | 119 West 254 Street, New York & 
well. I think I’ll move somewhere else.’ ——— et 


“*To you like the place, William?’ asked Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

“*Oh, yes; it’s like home there.’ 

“* Well, I wouldn’t move yet a while. 
what can be done about the dampness.’ 

“The next day or two afterward some good timber 
was unloaded about the cottage of the former servant. 
Workmen came and raised the house high and dry, | 
making it habitable for the most rheumatic tenant. | 
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“Bull” Andrews and His Enterprises.— Wil- 
liam H. Andrews, atone time Quay’s right-hand man, 
whose promotion of certain New Mexican enterprises 
is said to have wrecked the Enterprise National Bank 
of Allegheny, is described by the New York Evening 
Post as “a suave, able citizen, caring nothing for glory 
or honor or preferment in politics, with an eye always 
to the financial possibilities of the sordid game he has 
played for so many years in Pennsylvania state poli- 
tics.” Andrews’s operations are outlined in the Phila- 
delphia papers substantially as follows: 


“A promoter came to Andrews with a scheme to 
build the Santa Fé Central road, have the Territory 
admitted to the Union, and then induce the new State 
to guarantee the road’s bonds, making a market for 
them. Every one in the deal was to make a pile of 
money. ‘ Hell; that’s easy!’ is reported to have been 
Andrews’s response when the scheme was unfolded to 
him, who immediately conceived the scheme to make 
the Enterprise National Bank the depository for State 
funds. The ramifications of this project included 
Quay’s old fight in the Senate to get New Mexico ad- 
mitted, Andrews’s candidacy for the Senate in case 
admission was secured, and a liberal distribution of 
mining stock and other properties among the members 
of the organization. The Pennsylvania Development 
Company was formed to build the road, and as the 
work progressed and money was needed a draft would 
be made by one of the gang in New Mexico on Clark, 
as treasurer. He would take the money from the 
bank, and in place of the money extracted to pay the 
draft, would fill out and put in the vaults one of the 
promissory notes. 

“ About 120 miles of road were constructed south 
from Santa Fé connecting the Denver and Rio 
Grande, the Santa Fé, and the Rock Island railroad 
systems. How many promissory notes were deposited 
in the Enterprise Bank is not yet known, but it is 
claimed that that concern financed the entire venture. 
Affairs went on swimmingly until an effort was made 
to float the bonds of the railway company in New 
York. The effort failed. The road got into financial 
straits. The cashier of the bank, T. Lee Clark, saw 
that he could not recover the money which in his in- 
discretion he had given to the promotors, so he shot 
himself when he realized that the facts of his bad in- 
vestment could no longer be concealed.” 





Chief Engineer of the Canal. 
the man who was appointed by the President to suc- 


John F. Stevens, 


ceed John F. Wallace as Chief Engineer on the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, has for thirty years been 
building railroads across the great West. Henry 
Kitchell Webster, writing in The American Jilus- 


trated Magazine, says: 


“ John F. Stevens is fifty-two years old, a New Eng- 
lander by birth and boyhood, a Westerner, if more 
than thirty years’ work all over the place, from Sabine 
Pass to the Canadian Selkirks, may be said to have 
changed his spots. He was a little under twenty when 
he went West and took a job as assistant city engineer 
at Minneapolis. Two years later he went to Texas as 
chief of surveys for the Sabine Pass and Northwestern 
Railroad. 

“ The phrase ‘looking for trouble’ is perhaps not 
one to use in this connection, yet if you divest it of its 
pugnacious associations it comes near to being true. 
The Indian wars during the seventies saw Mr. Stevens 
at work as assistant engineer for the Denver and Rio 
Grande, surveying and building down in Arizona 
among the-Apaches. After a comparatively peaceful 
interlude with the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
he then took up the labor of carrying the Canadian 
Pacific across the Selkirk Mountains. 

“ A friend of his of many years’ standing remembers 
—or rather has not quite forgotten—an episode from 
Mr. Stevens’s early days, which is, perhaps, even in 
this mutilated form, worth repeating. The immaterial 
details of this story are lost—just when it was or 
where it was, or what, precisely, it was about. But at 
any rate, sometime in the seventies, and somewhere in 
Arizona, both the time and place where the Apaches 
were very seriously on the war-path, it became neces- 
sary to send a message across a hundred or two miles 
of desert. There was offered a reward of five hundred 
dollars to the man who would carry it. The peril was 
undeniable and nobody seemed to consider the reward 
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worth the probable cost of it. But presently John 
Stevens undertook to deliver the message. He eluded 
the Apaches and made the journey successfully on 
foot, but declined the five hundred dollars. The thing 
had- been there to do, and it was the sort of thing he 
liked to do; he preferred to do it for its own sake— 
art for art. 

“Some one the other day asked Mr. Stevens why he 
accepted this appointment to Panama. 

“* Why, I don’t know,’ he answered, ‘ unless it was 
because of the size of the job. And then it was a 
compliment,’ he added, ‘and we never get too old to 
like them,’ 

“ There is a fine resiliency revealed in that reply. It 
bespeaks the same temper as that in which he set out 
across the starlit sands of Arizona, thirty years ago. 
To such a temper it is not likely that any difficulty 
will prove a discouragement, or that any offer of a 
bigger salary and an easier job will present much of a 
temptation.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Worse and Worse. — “ What silly verses that 
woman is reciting !” 

“T wrote them, sir!” 

“‘ Ah—oh, yes—to be sure—clever lines, but horribly 
delivered, don’t you know—woman must be a fool to 
bungle ’em so—who is she ?”” 

“ My wife, sir!” —Cleveland Leader. 





The Retort Courteous. — A barrister named 
Bushe was trying a case in Limerick before Chief 
Baron O’Grady, when, in the course of the lawyer’s 
speech, an ass began to bray loudly outside the court- 
room, the window of which opened on a pasture. 

““ Wait a moment,” said the Chief Baron. “ One at 
a time, Mr. Bushe, if you please.” 

The barrister presently had a good chance to re- 
tort. When O’Grady was charging the jury the ass 
again began to bray, this time at a greater distance 
from the courtroom window. 

“I beg your Lordship’s pardon,” said Bushe. “ May 
Task you to repeat your last words? There is suchan 
echo here I did not quite catch that sentence.”.—New 
York Mail. 


What He Was,—There is a man living in Water- 
bury, Conn., who is the head of a large family, nearly 
every member of which is a performer on some kind of 
musical instrument. 

A Bostonian, who was visiting the house of the 
Waterbury man, referred to this fact, remarking that 
it must bea source of great pleasure to the family, 
but to this observation the father made no reply. 

“ Really,” continued the Bostonian, “ it is remark- 
able. Your younger son is a cornetist, both your 
daughters are pianists, your wife is a violinist, and, I 
understand, the others are also musicians. Now what 
are you, the father of such a musical combination ?”’ 

“T,” replied the old man, sarcastically, “I am a 
pessimist.”— Harper's Weekly. 





The Plagiarist.— A teacher was in the habit of 
giving to her pupils daily a list of words with their 
meaning, testing the children’s memories the next 
day. One day she gave the word “ plagiarist,” defi- 
ning it, somewhat obscurely, as “a literary thief.” The 
next day the youngest member of the class was asked 
to define the word. “ A plagiarist,” said he solemnly, 
“is a—a—a—little hairy thief."—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

An Authority.— Doctor (to Pat’s wife, after ex- 
amining Pat, who had been run down by an auto): 
“* Madam, I fear your husband is dead.” 

Pat (feebly): ‘‘ No, I ain’t dead yet.” 

Pat’s WiFE: “ Hush, Pat, the gentleman knows 
better than you.” —Lippincot?’s Magazine. 





Graduated.—A young business man of New York, 
who has not long been married, was greeted by his 
wife one evening with the joyful announcement that 
she had that afternoon received a diploma from the 
cooking-school at which she had bee. an assiduous 
student. 

Evidently the husband did not exhibit that degree 
of enthusiasm in the matter that she expected, for the 
young wife said, in a disappointed tone: “ Aren’t you 
glad that I have been enrolled as a competent cook? 
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Just see, I’ve prepared this whole dinner! I gave 
especial attention to this dish here. Guess what it 
is!” As she spoke the husband had endeavored to 
masticate a particularly tough piece of the contents 
of the dish referred to. Seeing his look of wonder, the 
young wife again playfuily said, ‘ Guess what it is?” 

“ T don’t know,” responded the husband uncertainly. 
“Ts it the diploma?”—Harper’s Weekly. 





A Ripping Dream.— When my uncle first started 
in business as a genera] merchant in a country town it 
was in partnership with a young fellow of about his 
own age. 

Both boys were very enthusiastic about their work, 
and after long days behind the counter they would go 
to their room above the store and continue to “ talk 
shop” far into the night. 





My uncle’s partner was particularly engrossed in | 


his work, and often his sleep was disturbed by dreams 
of customers and big sales. 


One night his nightmare reached the climax. Evi- | 


dently the dreamer was just in the act of selling some 
cotton goods, for my uncle felt his night-shirt go 
“ r-i-i-i-p,” straight up the back, while his partner was 
calmly saying : 

“ Two yards, Madam ?”--Liffincot?’s Magazine. 





Truth Comes Out.—“ Waiter,” said the guest in 
a cheap restaurant, “is that a pile driver I hear in the 
rear?” 

“ No, sah,” answered the waiter. ‘“ Dat am de cook 
preparin’ yo’ tendahloin steak, sah !”—Chicago News. 





His Feed.—ZooLoGIcAL SPECIALIST (gazing at 
solitary sea-lion in the Dublin Zoo): “* Where’s his 
mate?” 

Ir1sH KEEPER—“ He has no mate,sorr. We just 
fade him on fish.”—Punch. 





Degeneracy.—MITCHETT: “Young McSeedey, 
who went through the fortune his parents left him, 
was arrested to-day for stealing a dollar.”’ 

Gauss: “ What degeneracy! His father never 
thought of taking less than a million.”—Smart Set. 





Made Up.—ANGEL CHILD: “ Aunt Daisy, what is 
meant by ‘a fictitious character’ ?” 

Aunt Daltsy: “ That means one that is made up, 
dear.” 

ANGEL CHILD: “Oh, yes! Then you're a ficti- 
tious character, aren’t you, auntie?” — Cleveland 


Leader. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 
Russia. 


October 28.—The situation in Russia grows more 
alarming. Revolutionary representatives meet 
at Moscow and decide to organize a provisional 
government. 


General Dragomiroff, former governor of Kieff 
and one of Russia’s ablest soldiers, dies near St. 
Petersburg. 


Cctober 29..-Two bloody encounters are reported 
from Odessa. Railroads, telegraphs, postal ser- 
vice and every other utility is either paralyzed 
or crippled by the strike. Mr, Eddy, the Ameri- 
can chargé d’affaires at St. Petersburg, asks the 
State Department for authority to charter a 
vessel for the protection of American citizens. 
Negotiations for a loan are broken off. 


October 30.—The Russian Emperor issues a mani- 
festo granting a constitutional government to 
Russia, appointing Count Witte, Premier. 
Among the principal liberties granted are an 
extended suffrage, a legislative assembly, a free 
press, and free speech. 


Octcber 31.—The Czar’s manifesto is generally re- 
ceived with joy throughout Russia, but Finland 
and Poland are still holding out for greater 
liberties. Pobiedonostseff, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod in Russia, resigns. Disorders con- 
tinue at Lodz, and General Trepoff issues a 
proclamation warning rioters that order will be 
enforced. 


November 1.— Red flags are hoisted over the 
Government buildings in Finland and the nation 
seems to be in open revolt. The Czar’s conces- 
sions fail to satisfy Russia; hundreds of per- 
sons are killed and wounded in clashes with 
pe police and students in Odessa, Warsaw, 
Kieff and many other places. 


November 2.—Slaughter continues throughout Rus- | 


sia. Five thousand persons, it is reported, are 
killed or wounded in Odessa. The situation in 
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Finland is considered serious, it being reported 
that the Fins have declared their independence. 


November 3.—The Russian censorship over press 
and private despatches is abolished. Emperor 
Nicholas grants amnesty for political prisoners, 
while attacks on Hebrews continue throughout 
Russia, hundreds being killed at Kishineff and 
Odessa. 


OTHER FOREIGN NeEws. 


October 28.— The Hungarian Premier issues the 
Government’s program of reforms; it includes 
universal suffrage. 


October 29.—Reports received at the Vatican say 
that Sectaney Taft, when he met the Catholic 
bishops at Manila, refused State aid to paro- 
chial schools, and complained because the 
money paid for the friars’ lands had been taken 
out of the islands. 


October 30. Rear Admiral Train, U. S. N., and 
his son are attacked by a mob in Nankin, China, 
because the Admiral accidentally shot a Chinese 
woman while hunting pheasants. 

The Chinese maneuvers, carried out by an army 
of 30,000 men, are praised by the foreign military 
attachés. 

The Norwegian Storthing, bya vote of 87 to 29, 
authorizes the Government to invite Prince 
Carlof Denmark to become King of Norway on 
condition that a referendum indorses him. 


October 31.— The Congrats of Austrian Social 
Democrats demands the immediate convocation 
of the Reichsrath to substitute for the present 
parliament a body elected by equal and direct 
suffrage. A general strike is threatened if the 
demand is not met. 


The governor of Nankin apologizes for the attack 
on Admiral Train. 


November 1.~Five Presbyterian missionaries are 
murdered by a mob at Lienchow, China. 


November 2.-—It is reported from Vienna that Em- 
peror Francis Josef has decided to grant uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Venezuela suspends the despatch of cable mes- 
sages to the United States, Great Britain and 
rance. 


Domestic. 


October 28.—Chairman Shonts of the Canal Com- 
mission issues a statement Gonying that he had 
had any friction with Secretary Taft. 

The receiver of the Enterprise National Bank, of 
Allegheny, sues William H. Andrews for $55,000, 
alleging fraud and conspiracy. 


October 29.—Major Gillespie, United States Engi- 
neer Corps, in a report to Mayor Weaver, of 
Philadelphia, shows that the city has been de- 
frauded of $6,330,000 by “ machine” contractors 
in the construction of a filtration plant and two 
boulevards, 


October 30.—Prince Louis of Battenberg sails from 
Halifax for Annapolis, and preparations are 
made at the Naval Academy to receive the 
British Admiral and his squadron. 

The States census enumerators place New York 
City’s population at 4,014,304, and the popula- 
tion of the rest of the State is 4,052,368. 

President Roosevelt reaches Chesapeake Bay 
after a record run on the West Virginia. 


October 3. Charles G. Stillings, of Boston, is ap- 
pointed Public Printer by the President. 
Bernard Shaw’s play, “‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
is suppressed by the New York police. 
The Women’s Christian ‘i'emperance Union con- 
vention begins at Los Angeles. 


The President arrives in Washington. 


November 1.—Prince Louis of Battenberg and his 
cruiser squadron arrive at Annapolis. 


Mr. Jusserand, the French Ambassador, confers 
with the President on Venezuelan affairs. 

J._S. Leads, general manager of the Santa Fé 
Refrigerator Dispatch, declares, before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, that rebates 
are given to nearly all shippers in the California 
fruit service. 


November 2.—President Roosevelt 
Thanksgiving proclamation. 


Indicted beef trust men in Chicago set up a new 
lea, alleging they were promised immunity 
rom prosecution by Commissioner Garfield 
when they testified in his investigation of the 
beef business. 


Rear Admiral Rae, engineer-in-chief of the United 
States Navy, in his annual report, declares that 
the Navy is in no form to win battles because of 
the lack of engineering experts. 

The battleship Rhode /s/and steams a mile at the 
rate of 19.35 knots an hour, establishing a new 
record. 

Secretary Taft and his party arrive at Colon, 
Panama. 


Prmabes’ 5 — Prince Louis of Battenberg is re- 
co gg at the White House by President Roose- 
velt. 

Senator Knox explains the President’s plan of 
rate Jegislation in a speech before the Pittsburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 


issues his 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
ase of words, the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


F& The Le cographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 


E. W.,”’ Hightstown, N. J.—** What does ‘lackless’ 

mean? ’’ 

i It is an obsolete English word meaning 
blameless,’’ ‘‘ spotless.”’ 


s “J. W.,” Cedar Rapids, Ia.—** Do the words * who’ or 
which ’ mean the same when used in the first clause of 
The Lord’s Prayer?” . 
The relative pronoun ‘‘ which’’ formerly re- 
ferred to persons as well as to things, and is 
often so used in the Scriptures, but the present 
tendency is to employ *‘ who”’ (sometimes also 
“that’’) in all direct references to persons or 
personified beings. ‘‘ Which,’’ as a relative, 
serves as the neuter of ‘‘ who.”’ 


“J. M. P.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—**Isn’t ‘the Lexicog- 
rapher’ indorsing questionable English when he says 
that ‘Please pardon the unavoidable delay in ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the enclosure at an earlier 
date,’ or even his modification of the sentence, is gram- 
matical? * Delay in acknowledging,’ without reference 
io date, would have been sufficiently explicit.” 


No. The Lexicographer aims to answer ques- 
tions put to him directly, on their merits; and 
without equivocation. When asked whether 
or not a stated question is grammatical his an- 
swer must be direct. ‘‘J. M. P.”’ failed to note 
that the question was one of grammar, not one 
of rhetoric. The sentence might be greatly 
improved rhetorically. 


*“ E. M. C.,”’ New York.—*‘Are the following expres- 
sions correct? (1) ‘He is liable to be in between ten 
and one.’ (2) ‘I am nicely’ (in answer to ‘How do 
you do?’). (3) ‘A well-looking girl.” (4) ‘This 
much’; ‘that much’; ‘this far.’” 

No, say rather: (1) ‘ He is likely to be,”’ ete. 
“ Liable” refers to a contingency regarded as 
unfavorable; as, the ship was liable to founder. 
“ Likely”’ refers to a contingent event regarded 
as very probable, and usually, tho not always, 
favorable; as an industrious worker is likely to 
succeed. (2) ‘' Nicely,’’ used as a synonym for 
* well,”’ is colloquial English. ‘* Nice”’ is im- 
properly used to express every kind and degree 
of admired or appreciated quality. Say rather 
“T am doing well’’ or ‘‘ I feel well.”’ (3) ‘* Well- 
looking’’ is an awkward expression; say 
rather, ‘‘a pretty girl,’ ‘‘a healthy girl,’ or 
“a beautiful girl.’’ (4) ‘‘Much” and “ far” 
when used substantively are sometimes pre- 
ceded by such adverbs as ‘‘too,”’ ‘* how,’’ 
*thus,’’ etc. The adverbial use of ‘‘ this’’ and 
*“that’’ with ‘‘much”’ and “ far”’ is sanctioned 
by some authorities; but ‘‘thus much,’ “ thus 
far,’’ are preferred. 


“A.C. M.,”” New York.—*I am informed that in the 
trade the word ‘ginseng’ is spelled ‘ginsing.’ Please 
cite cuthority for the latter spelling.” 

*Ginseng’’ is the commonly accepted Angli- 
cized spelling of the Chinese jint san, sometimes 
written jén shén. The following are the variant 
spellings of this word, with dates of the year 
when used, since its introduction to English- 
speaking peoples: gimsem (1654), genseg (1691), 
gin-seng (1713), ginseng (1758), jingseng (1765), 
ginseng (1771). Other forms in occasional use 
at one time are ginsem (17th cent.), gengzeng 
and ghinschenn (18th cent.). The Lexicographer 
can not find any authority for the form ginsing, 
but surmises that it may be derived from a 
— transliteration of the Chinese jén 
shén. 





ror ALCOHOLISM 


ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS 
ALCOHOLIC CRAVING ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN FROM {2 TO 48 HOURS 
NO SUFFERING—NO INJECTIONS—NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of the United States administer 
the Oppenheimer Treatment. Write for the name and address of the physician 
in your loeality. 


(z) OGG isis 50s ous NWAN RATES ENG enctovedsestce é 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
159 W. 34th St., N. WY. City 








(THE JOLLIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR) 








SUCCESS 


The life stories of eminent statesmen, 
manufacturers, merchants, educators, 
reformers and others who have climbed 
ie tees, oS Oe ts 8 8 


Revised and Enlarged—45th Thousand 


Successful Men 
3 of To-Day 


and what they say of Success 
By Wilbur F. Crafts 


ln this book the way 
to success is described 
by hundreds of men of 
} our time and land who 
have been over the 
road —statesmen, 
manufacturers, mer- 
chants, educators, re- 
formers, representing 
a great spaggee: | of true 
success. revious 
editions of the book 
have been read aloud 
in high schools, given 
by employers to their 
young men to increase their efficiency, and 
read by boys around their summer camp 
fires. he new edition has been both re- 
vised and enlarged and is at every point 
up to date. It abounds in good stories, and 
watchwords new and old. 


SOME OF THE SUCCESSFUL MEN 
Theodore Roosevelt Henry Cabot Lodge 
Andrew Carnegie John Wanamaker 
Grover Cleveland Whitelaw Reid 
William Osler Carroll D. Wright 
Charles W. Eliot W. J. Bryan R.S. MacArthur 


12mo, Cloth, 300 Pages. 20 Half-tone’Por- 


“* There’s a laugh on every page and more new 
and good stories than have been gotten together in 
many a day.”—Nashville A can. 


The Sunny Side 
of the Street 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 

















DR. CRAFTS 





ELBERT HUBBARD says in the October Philistine : 


“If you are liable to introspection and given to 
grouch ask your bookseller for a copy.” 
PUNCH (London) says: 

** Marshall P. Wilder is known in two hemispheres 
as one of the best raconteurs of the day. . . . There 
is a good deal of wisdom in Marshall's wit. He has 
met most notable people in New York and London, 
and chats delightfully about them.” 


Fifth Edition—illustrated with humorous draw- 
~ ings. 12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Fron- 
tispiece portrait of the author. 350 pages. 
$1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. At all Bookstores. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK ] traits. Price 61.08, postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





























THE ROSENTHAL 
PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY SYSTEM 


The natural method for the quick learning of 
French, German, and Spanish. Each language $6.00. 
Send for full particulars. 

** It is destined to create an entire revolution in the 


study and teaching of foreign Janguages.”—Review 
of Reviews, London. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


Physician vs, Bacteriologist 


This embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clinico- 
bacteriologic and hygienic problems based on original 
investigations, representing the contest against the 
overgrowth of bacteriology. By Prof.O. RosEnBAcH, 
M.D. 12mo, cloth, 455 pp., $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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Thanksgiving 
y% Day ™ 


abundance of valuable ma- 

terial for Thanksgiving Day 

sermons, addresses, articles, 
editorials, etc., is provided in the 
Cyclopedia entitled “ Holy Days and 
Holidays.” Following is a brief 
glance over the department devoted 
to this single Holy Day and occupy- 
ing alone 40 pages of the work. 





THANKSGIVING DAY 
A general sketch of the day, showing how it 
is universally celebrated by all those in all lands 
who owe allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING IN AMERICA 

A graphic description of the first Thanksgiv- 
ing Day celebration, which was held at Plymouth 
after the first harvest in the new world. 


FIRST NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION 
A complete copy of the first national Thanks- 
giving Proclamation, issued by George Wash- 
ington in January, 1795. 


FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 

In a brief article under this title it is pointed 
out that of all the religious festivals of the year 
Thanksgiving is the only one that is for all the 
people. 

THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS 

The meaning and the lessons of the day 

forcefully pointed out in a short article by E. S. 


Martin. 
THANKSGIVING 
A ringing address by James M. Ludlow, D.D. 


‘THANKSGIVING MEMORIES AND HABITS 


An interesting article by William Adams, 
D.D., pointing out the rare felicities of the day. 


SERMONS AND OUTLINES 

Including “Owe No Man Anything,” by 
Bishop Henry C. Potter; “ Making Our Own 
World,” by Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D.; “ Our 
Country,” by J. P. Newman, D.D.; “A Five- 
fold Thanksgiving,” “The Home Thanksgiv- 
‘ing,” “‘ God’s Providence, and the Open Door,” 
“Mercies,” and “Thanksgiving and Thanks- 
living,” etc., by other well-known preachers. 


THEMES AND OUTLINES 


Thirty suggestive thoughts for Thanksgiving 
Day from THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Many appropriate illustrative extracts from 
‘standard sources, 
POETRY 


Eight pages of poems by Stanton, Butter- 
worth, Carleton, Benton, Scollard, Van Dyke, 
' Herrick, and others, 





; IHILE the above is an outline 
| of the treatment given Thanks- 
=i) giving Day in “ Holy Days and 
Holidays,” all other important Church 
Days and Secular Holidays in the 
United States and Canada are given 
ample, satisfactory and up-to-date 
attention. 


8vo, Cloth, 768 Pages. 
, CARRIAGE PREPAID 


Price, $5.00 








Funk @ Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 
44-60 EAST 234 STREET, NEW YORK 





this important department of education 


schools and colleges. In six volumes. 


PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH, 
PREPARATORY LATIN CouRSE IN ENGLISH. 
CoLLeEGE GREEK CouURSE IN ENGLISH. 


OPINIONS BY 
I have read it with much pleasure . 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Stedman. 





WILKINSON'S GOURSE OF FOREIGN CLASSICS 


By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson 


It is the aim of these books to supply a comprehensive course in classics for the 
many who are prevented from accomplishing a course of school or college training in 


familiar with the foreign languages and as supplementary reading for students in 


Per vol., $1.50; per set, $9.00. Three-quarters leather, $2.50 per vol.; $15.00 per set, 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES 


. . there are 
many who will be grateful for just such a work.— 


Peculiarly apt and instinctive.—Zdmund Clarence 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


. The course is useful for those who are un- 


12mo, cloth. With maps and illustrations. 


Cottece Latin Course 1n ENGLISH. 
Crassic French Course 1n ENGLISH. 
Crassic GERMAN CouRSE IN ENGLISH, 
NOTABLE CRITICS 

I delight in the ingenious and simple plan of it, and 
in its felicitous execution.—Prof. Moses Cott Tyler, 
LL.D., Cornell University. 

Popular works of this kind are genuine cultivators of 
the public taste.— Westminster Review. 

















AT THE COST 


DELUXE SETS 


OF THE SHEETS 






































TEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


FREE---for 5 Days. 


these few slightly rubbed sets at $16.50; payable 
cents down and $1.00 a month, 


The University Society 
78 FIFTH AVENUE, 





We have on hand a few sets of Hawthorne's Masterpieces and History of Literature, de 
luxe edition, in which some of the volumes are slightly marred—not enough to impair their 
real value, but sufficiently to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at the regular price, 
$35 a set. Rather than rebind such a small lot we offer them at about the actual cost of the 


We will send you the compiete set, 10 beautiful vol- 
umes, for five days’ examination, if you mail the 
accompanying coupon promptly. Note our liberal offer. 
We prepay all express charges. Yourun no risk what- 
ever. The regular price of the work is $35.00; we offer 


NEW YORK 












sheets. For all practical purposes these sets are 
as good as new. They contain no torn or soiled 
pages, and the damage to the binding is so slight 
that even an expert could hardly detect it except 
by careful examination. This is indeed a rare 
opportunity for those who appreciate really good 
books. 


Hawthorne’s Masterpieces 
and History of Literature 


Unquestionably the best and most satisfactory 
work of its kind ever published. It contains com- 
cre. selections from all the leading authors, a 

pots of literature, short biographical sketches 
of authors, critical essays on the literature of each 
period, etc., etc. Edited by Julian Hawthorne, 
assisted by many of the foremost writers and 
critics of the day. Complete in 10 massive vol- 
umes, containing 5,000 pages and over 1,000 illus- 
trations, including portraits of famous authors. 
Bound in half-leather, de luxe style. 


The Gist of Everything Worth Reading 


The Masterpieces and History of Literature is 
the one indispensable work for the home. It 
takes the place of thousands of separate volumes, 
as it gives the best and most important works of 
all authors, Complete noyels and chapters of 
fiction, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, 
history, travel, science, oratory, letters, essays, 
translations from foreign literatures, brief de- 
scription of the world’s great books, biographies 
of authors, etc., etc.—all are included. It is a 
whole library in itself, summing up mankind’s 
best and noblest thought—the chaff separated 
from the wheat. No book lover can afford to be 
without this great aid and key to literature. 


,{ SPECTION COUPONS 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Please send me, prepaid, for examination, a 
slightly damaged set of The Masterpieces and His- 
tory of Literature in 10 vols., de luxe edition. If 
satisfactory, I will pay you 50 cents down and $1.00 
a month thereafter for 16 months. If not satisfac- 


P tory, I will return it at your expense, 
oO 


(Dig. 11-18-05.) 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
A Book About Real Boys to Carry Old Boys Back to Boyhood Days 


Real Boys Real Boys 


By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 
* Essentially human in every page “Will make the reader hold his 


and readers of all ages will be carried ¢ 
back to boyhood days.” —Zhe Boston sides all the 
Herald. 


Real Boys Real Boys 


“Full of that little touch of nature 
delphia Evening Telegraph. 











“This morning I’m feeling ‘ peart and sassy,’ 
because I have just finished Judge Shute’s 
‘Real Boys.’ 
‘em and played with ’em, even if they have 
different names. 


And they are real boys. I know 
You will say the same thing, 
too, and find boyish counterparts for Plupy 
and Pewt, Skinny—all the long roll, in fact. 
What they did, too, will be paralleled in our 
It’s a 
book to read and laugh at and sigh over now, 


time.” — Baltimore 


own experiences and remembrances. 


and to dip into for a Ponce de Leon literary 


rejuvenation every time you feel particularly 
which makes the whole world kin.” old.”"—Literary Editor The Cleveland Leader. 


— Worcester Gazette. 








Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


that man has spoken and the 


The Best best that man has written. 


While they last we are going to give away eigtheen (18) sets of the most 
interesting Library of Literature ever published. This is an 


To be had of all 
Booksellers. 


c. W. DILLINCHAM 


Publishers, New York 


co. 






































Some of the Many . . . = 

Orators Represented] IMportant announcement--read carefully--it will interest you. 
_* have on hand eighteen (18) sets of one of the best sets of books ever published—The ] Some of the Many Writers 

pattales Library of Oratory—fifteen magnificent volumes, beautifully illustrated, and artistically Represented 
ZEschines and durably bound in combination art cloths, with full gold backs like illustration below, the 
} oe pam regular price of which is $37.50. 
ne a These 18 sets are a remainder of an edition and we have decided to dispose of them for about ne — 
Ovsar half price, and to insure their quick sale to accept small monthly payments and to give — Scott Spencer 
— with each of these 18 sets of the Library of Oratory, one complete set of the most famous of all ne srieenrores 
Cranmer libraries of literature, Knight’s Library of ‘‘ Half Hours with the Best Authors,” in six attractive | gyin? Telten 
ay oY volumes bound in combination art cloth, full gold backs and gold tops, worth $12.00 per set. Johnson Byron 
Cromwell The Library of Oratory is a most interesting set of books. It contains reading for every Pante — 
Fenelon mood of one’s mind and the best the world has produced. Every question that has aided hu- [| Goldsmith Cowper 
ane Sathar manity in its progress during the past 2,500 years is here, presented by the master minds of se quten 
Tord Ghesteracld =o ocke seen 
John Wesley 











WHO would not desire to hear the following 
Orators and their Orations if it were possible 


Pericles—** Funeral Oration.” 

Demosthenes—‘* Oration on the Crown.” 

Cicero—** Oration Against Catiline.” 

Ceesar—** Speech in the Roman Senate on the Conspiracy 
of Catiline.” 

Massillon—‘* The Curse of a Malignant Tongue.”’ 

Garibaldi—** Speech to His Soldiers.” 


Benjamin Franklin 
Samuel Adams 
Edmund Burke 
George Washington 
John Adams 
Patrick Henry 
John Hancock 
Thomas Paine 
Thomas Jefferson 
Josiah Quincy 


Marat Daniel O’Connell—*‘ Ireland Worth Dying For.” 

ce Jay Robert Emmet—‘‘Speech When Under Sentence of 
Mirabeau Death.” 

James Madison Daniel Webster—‘* Reply to Hayne.” 

anne Patrick Henry—** Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death.” 


Marat—** Speech Before the National Convention.” 
Red Jacket—*' Speech at Fort Stanwix.”’ 
Robespierre—‘‘Against Granting the King a Trial.” 


Daniel Webster 
James Monroe 





reg Danton—** To Dare, to Dare Again, Always to Dare.” 
illiam Pitt Moreau—** Speech in His Own Defence.” 
_— Napoleon—** Farewell to the Old Guard.” 


Abraham Lincoln—" First Inaugural.” : 
Henry Ward Beecher—** Effect of the Death of Lincoln.”. 
Emile Zola—*‘Appeal for Dreyfus.” 


Andrew Jackson 
De Witt Clinton 


THE LIBRARY OF ORATORY 4%S'EN? ong 


Duke of Wellington | Theodore Roosevelt—''A Nation of Pioneers.” 7000 eaten. 15 magnificent volumes of the choicest orations that man 
as age Prince Bismarck—*‘A Plea for Imperial Armament,” has spoken. With brilliant, forceful essays and biographies on the ora- 
ecum: George Washington—"' First Inaugura! Address.” 





Daniel O'Connell tors by such writers as Hamilton Wright Mabie, Lyman Abbott, Henry 


James, Leslie Stephen, Thomas, Wentworth Higginson, Brander Mat- 









































Robert E amet 00 NOT NEGLECT THIS OPPORTUNIT Y eaee, Sort Schurz, Paul Leicester Ford, Hamlin Garland and Henry 
Robert ©. Winthrop _ You take no risk. We will send both sets for examina- yaad 
Hannibal Hamlin tion. charges prepaid. If they are not satisfactory, return x 
Count Cagenr as — aapanee. — anything be fairer? We know you will keep the books and pay the small price we Webster Pope 
Gonive t a ay ask for them cheerfully. a yuee 

C = sae ee, atimer 
Wendell Phillips Description of the free Knight’s “ Library of Cut Out, Sign, and Mail How Verplanck Hume. 

J . ” efferson Guizot 
Horace Grooley Half Hours with the Best Authors FREE LIBRARY OFFER] Sse Holgate 

s 3 sata d cCauley enn 

Se ets This Work contains the very best that has ever been Request for Inspection Longfellow Lauder 

le written in the various branches of literature. The best in pe Southey Godwi 
Napoleon IIT. science, philosophy, history, biography; poetry, humor, JA. L. Fowre, 16 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. Shakespeare at al 
Oliver W. Holmes travel, fiction, oratory, and essays. In fact, all the best Dear Sir ; You may send me, all charges prepaid upon inspection | Burton Youn 
Gladstone and lasting thoughts of the world. rm The Library of Oratory.’’ 15 volumes, siz# 7% x 544 inches, beautifully Audubon To 5 oe 
pene Sago If you accept this offer you will always have in your range re anager im combination Art Cloths, red backs and green sides, f Lamb as 

Cc es : . with gold back stamping, the most attractive library binding ever made, > 
yee ny te ong no Sn i finest and most interesting set of cee set — ** Library of Half Hours with the Best ‘Aathors,” —., | se 
de six beautiful volumes ‘ 
George Bancroft One containing the best that man has spoken, the After examining the books, if I decide to keep them, I will for) Qoryantes Beattie | 
Wm. Henry Seward other the best that man has written, and they will [The Library of Oratory ” pall loan . rine me with Kmughtis «* Li. papem qonashill 
Joseph Chamberlain § cost you only a few cents a day fora fewmonths. We [i brary of Half Hours with the Best Authors”) $1.00 after examination, | DeQuincey Ogden 
John Morley guarantee this to be the greatest bargain we have ever §f and $1.50 a month for 12 months. If, after examination, I decide not to Comaipoe aden 
Lord Roseberry offered. Enclosed you will find request-for-inspection [J keep ~ The Library of Oratory ” 1 will send both sets of books to you, ! Sheridan Forsyth 
Ghat d Parkware | grandectat oatevens Beier slr Meee pL el Keats | Erino 
Heary Cabot Lodge nation and $1.50 a month for twelve months. panne I a ek ie i ks ec occas « Frauklin Belees 
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The Chance of Your LIFE 


ee A Portfolio 
of 


By Henry Hutt. 









Three Drawings 


(This is one of them) 


and 


LIFE 


Until January, 1907, for $5.00 


EVERY 
WEEK 


Kuichl 





HE: I love you enough to wait a thousand years. 
SHE: And I love you enough to marry you to-day. 
Price $1.50 


LIFE’S PRINTS cover a wide range of subjects. They are known 


the world over as artistic decorations for refined 
homes. You may choose any three of value equal to $3.50 from our dainty catalog 
(sent for a dime), and they will be sent to any new subscriber, enclosed in a hand- 
some portfolio mounted ready for framing, together with LIFE for one year, for FIVE 
DOLLARS, the regular subscription price of LIFE alone. Send your Five Dollars 
now and receive LIFE every week until January, 1907. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 13 West 3lst Street, New York City 











FOR LOVERS oY EMERSON 
A PORTRAIT ETCHING 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


By W. H. W. BICKNELL 


Two Limited Subscription Editions. 
10 Parchment Proofs, $35 each. 
100 Creswick Proofs, $20 each. 


ALL PROOFS SIGNED BY THE ETCHER 


Dr. EDWARD W. EMERSON, Mr. Emerson’s 
son, writes: 

“IT have watched Mr. Bicknell’s work on this 
portrait with great interest, and think that he 
has succeeded admirably in rendering Mr. Hawes’ 
photograph (from the fine daguerreotype also 
taken by him), which is the best picture of Mr. 
Emerson that exists. ... I wish to congratulate 
him and you upon the success of the work.” 

Subscribers are given the privilege of re- 
turning the picture within ten days of receipt 
if, upon examination, it proves unsatisfactory. 


A descriptive circular with full informa- 
tion will be sent on request. 





We also publish portraits of Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson, and 23 other men eminent in 
law, art and letters. 


A. W. ELSON & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

















$12,500,000 


NEW YORK CITY 34% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 
TO BE SOLD THURSDAY, NOV. 23d, 1905 





Issued in Coupon or Registered Form 
Interchangeable at will after purchase 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS 


These bonds are a legal investment for trust funds and are 
exempt from taxation except for state purposes. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale 
of Bonds of the City of New York, provides that “all or none”’ 
bids cannot be considered by the Comptroller unless the bid- 
der offering to purchase ‘‘all or none” of the: Bonds offered 
for sale shall also offer to purchase “all or any part” thereof. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A deposit of TWO 
PER CENT. OF PAR. VALUE MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money or. 
certified check upon a‘solyent Banking Corporation. This deposit will, if:requested; be returned 
day of sale to unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information see “City Record,’ published at 2 
City. Hall, New York, ‘ 


. - Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or addres 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York 
280 Broadway, New York 








& ESTABLISHED 1855 ee, 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR 


To keep posted in literature, send for our 
monthly list of latest publications 


AMMON & MACKEL 


Formerly LEGGAT BROTHERS 


BOOKSELLERS 


81 Chambers and 63 Reade Sis., N. Y. 











THE By MARSHALL P. WILDER 
The breeziest book of the sea- 


UN NY son ; brimful of fun, anecdote and 


IDE ve delightful reminiscence. 
**There’s a laugh on every 
TREET page.” —Nashville A merican. 
** An antidote for the blues.’’— 
Religious Telescope, Dayton. 
‘‘ Altogether a delightful book.”—Brookiyn Eagle. 
Third edition. Illustrated with humorous drawings. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Frontispiece portrait 
of the author. 359 pages. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


New and original principles for effective public 
speaking. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 
7) ets. 


“ He does not teach elocution, but the art of public 
speaking.” — Pittsburg Chron 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. ro 
MSS, SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, Via Elect Therapeutics 
ted.» Bavtend ~Twpeubitten This gives a clear and concise explanation of the 
Criticised, Revised, Type . || principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster || the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
and others. Established 1890. \ Send for leaflet L || body. By Dr. Tony Conn, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 


UNITED LITERARY. PRESS ‘zwe'Zote: || fina 2 wactcts comp 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Electro-Diagnosis and 
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There are at least 100,000 books in print that we ean supply you 
at wholesale prices. Our Bargain Catalogue of Library and Holiday 
books and English Importations at discounts ranging all the way up 
to 75 per cent. sent free on application. 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
44 to 60 East 23d Street, New York City 
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THE HISTORIANS HISTORY 


OF THE WORLD 
= ae 


° to which two thousand authors have 

A N arrative . “contributed. 
on history, literature, music, religion, and 
A Reference Work civilization in general. 
containing portraits of great rulers, generals, 
An Art Gallery artists, authors, musicians, and statesmen; 
also 250 reproductions of famous paintings. 
* ° Pr with bibliographies of the historical and 
AGuide to Reading general literature of every’ country, to 
which are added critical and biographical 


notes of the authors. 
° furnished by over thirty essays from the 
A Review of pens of the greatest living scholars and by 
e chronological summaries of the principal 
Human Progress events in each nation’s history. 
of which, for example, the St. Louis Globe- 
A Standard Work Democrat says, “The Historians’ History 


of the World appears with the distinct ad- 
vantage of having endorsements from those 


who could scarcely be made to lend their 
names to any but the best works.” 


THE PRICE 
OF THE FULL MOROCCO EDITION HAS BEEN ADVANCED TO ITS 
FINAL LIST FIGURE. ON THE OTHER FOUR BINDINGS WE CAN 
STILL OFFER A SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO IMMEDIATE INQUIRERS 


25 Volumes. 16,500 Pages. 2,500 Illustrations. 
: 5 Styles of Binding. 

































L. D. N. 4 


THE OUTLOOK 
225 4th Ave., New York City 


Please send me further details and il- 
lustrations of The Historians’ History of the 
World, also your special offer. 


PMMA sbcwcaheeee nhs vevccnsedeintevaceccoverccesenes seus 


REE a SE 1 REE peg aee Se New York: The Outlook 
es 5s pebidchavawsidcuwvaasdapa easels London: The History Association 
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